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Introduction 

In September 1974, the North East Independent School District in 
San Antonio, Texas, presented for review to visiting administrators from 
four school districts its unique learning laboratory concept for meeting 
the needs of certain special education students on secondary campuses. 
Especially, the group to be served consisted of language^ and/or learning 
disabled students (L/LD) and minimally brain- injured students (MBI) . 

Sensing, rather than judging from hard data, the efficiency of the 
learning lab concept, the four administrators agreed to participate in a 
research effort to prove that the learning lab is not only an efficient 
way to organize instruction for L/LD and MBI students, but is equally as 
efficient with slow learners, academically behind students, and discipline 
problems , 

Accordingly, a plan of involvement for research was established. This 
plan was submitted as a Maxi I Proposal by the authors in the fall of 1974. 
The problem as identified in that report is throe-fold: 

(1.) Special education programs are historically geared to elementary rather 
than secondary students; hence, few classroom alternatives exist for 
remedial intervention at the secondary level. 

(2.) Traditional special education teachers at the secondary level work with 
a much smaller number of students than do regular secondary teachers. 
This small ratio of teacher-to-student in special education is unaccept- 
able to most secondary administrators and regular teachers. 

(3.) There exists few workable school-wide plans for late intervention (as 
opposed to elementary school age intervention) which will fit into 
most secondary schools in Texas. 
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AN Approach to meeting the 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF SECONDARY 
SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



Abstract 

This practicum proposed to evaluate and transport a new approach to 
meeting the needs of special education students. An indepth evaluation of 
an existing model was conducted with target and control populations identi- 
fied. A research design was developed and followed. Students from the 
target schools were matched on five independent variables with students 
trom four other districts serving as the control groups. A one-to-one 
match was made for over 500 students. A transported model was developed in 
another district and evaluated against the original model. 

In addition to field based research, an extensive search was made of 
the literature to seek out similar programs and practices. A unique approach 
to survey activities for the state as a whole was conducted. A manual fully 
explaining the new approach, called the "Learning Lab" concept was' developed. 
This manual and the concept was shared with several other districts for 
possible implementation. Support for the new model was secured and tentative 
commitments were given to implement the "Learning Lab" concept. Additional 
plans for wider implementation of the model and dissemination of the manual 
were formulated. 



Practiciam Design 

Four phases were incorporated into the design of this practiciim. 

Phase I was an evaluation phase of the Learning Lab concept. It 
consisted of cognitive and affective data gathering using selected 
lab students as the target population with matched students from dis- 
tricts not having a Learning Lab model • In addition an analysis was 
made of the state's staffing pattern to determine whether most other 
Texas districts would have the economic capability to staff such a 
concept. 

Phase II concerned field testing the exportability of the 
Learning Lab Concept. The North East Independent School District 
model was field tested at Samuel Clemens High School in the Schertz- 
Cibolo-Universal City Independent School District, Part two of the 
text of this practicum is a description of the transported model. 

Phase III provided a definitive and much needed document ex- 
plaining how to organize, staff, and operate a Learning Lab. Part 
■three of the text consists of the document, "Establishing a Learning 
Laboratory: A Manual for Administrators." 

Phase IV "involved the actual implementation of the Learning 
" Laboratory Concept in districts other than North East. Part four 
of the texts consists of both descriptions of actual implementation 
and intent to implement. 
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The division of the text of this Practicum into four phases 
attends the purpose of the authors to follow closely the Practicum 
Proposal in a step-by-step analysis of their solution to the problem 
of Meeting the Educational Needs of Secondary Special Education 
Students, 

Following the four part chapter of the text is an evaluation/ 
analysis of the hard data generated from this research study. 

Although many documents are included in appendices, not one is 
seen to be extraneous. Each is significant either for that which it 
includes or for that which it does not. 
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The Learning Lab: A Description 

The Learning Lab, is an organizational plan whereby students 
identified as L/LD, MBI, ED, or a combination pf these can be served 
in a self-contained learning environment utilizing individualized 
instructional techniques. The individual students curriculum is based 
on his interests, his needs, and his learning mode. The identified 
student spends time both in the regular classroom and in the Learning 
Laboratory. 

In the North East Independent School District there are ten secondary 
schools either with t;heir own version of the Learning Lab concept. Each 
Learning Lab program developed its own organizational structure, with] 
attention to personnel, students served, curriculum, instructional 
arrangements, physical arrangements, and future plans. These reports are 
provided in the appendix. 

The Learning Lab ; Operational Criteria 

The following operational criteria are demonstrable through the 
Practicum research. 

1. The Learning Lab concept can be staffed within existing 
staffing formulae, utilizing mainstream teachers and . 
special education teachers, and still maintain accredita- 
tion standards wfthin the secondary pupil-teacher ratio 
standards. 

2. The Learning Lab concept can incorporate the curriculum 
elements to serve the unique pupil needs of a campus wherein 
the Learning Lab is established. 
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3. The Learning Lab Concept can provide academic and behavioral 
support to those students who are functioning below the 
age-grade expectancy levels. 

4. The Learning Lab Concept has the feature of transportability 
in' its organizational structure that enables the basic program 
concept to becoms functional in any school district operating 
a program of Comprehensive Special Education for Exceptional 
Children (Plan A). 

The success of the Learning Lab Concept prior to its evaluation . 
by the writers of this practicum led the North East District to make 
several specific predictions on that basis. 

1. Significant cognitive academic gains would be made by all ^ 
students participating in the Learning Lab Project. 

2. Significant behavioral gains would be made by all students 
participating in the Learning Lab Project. 

3. Significant academic gains and behavorial gains would be 
made by all students participating in a non-district Learn- 
ing Lab Project based on the North East model that will 
parallel those gians made by North East students. 

4. Significant gains in acceptance of students previously 
stigmatized as ''special" or . "different'' would be noted. 

This study seeks to justify those predictions while at the same 
time providing an honest critical review of the cognitive and affective 
growth of students in the Learning Lab, 



The Learning Lab Research 

A Review of the Literature ; 

A survey of current Texas practices in regard to meeting the 
needs of secondary special education students revealed almost noth- 
ing. For this reason this survey of existing practices in the state 
of Texas was modified. The Director of Evaluation and Administration 
of the Special Education Department of the Texas Education Agency , 
suggested a better procedure than that originally proposed. His 
office provided the writers a state-wide composite of the Special 
Education Section of the Annual Superintendent's Report. This composite 
was a fourteen page summary of all the activities regarding special 
education in the state.. This report provided information that no survey 
could haye;- done. 

The composite shows; (1.) that by far the largest concentration of 
special education personnel and students is at the elementary level, 
(2.) that the largest numbers of special education students not receiv- 
ing services are at the secondary level, (3.) that the secondary special 
education students are mainly being served by resource room arrangements,* 
(4.) that the highest percentage of students needing reevaluation for 
special education services is at the secondary level, and X5,) that the 
lowest percentage of special education students being served in relation- 
ship to the regular population is at the secondary level. 

Further attempted searches into the literature of secondary 
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special education proved that by far the vast majority of articles, 
publications, and jj^iurnals in the field of special education center 
on the elementary age students. 

Even a computer search was conducted through a private firm (The 
Texas Information Service) to obtain literature which the participants - 
might. have overlooked. This proved interesting but not truly signif- 
icant. It was concluded that if programs similar to the learning lab 
concept are being conducted, they are not being, reported in the usual 
journals. 

The Learning Laboratory : Cost Analysis 

Cost analysis of any educational innovation is important and the 
learning lab concept is no exception. However, simple math was all 
that was needed to show that the concept could be introduced in any 
Texas district operatinjg under the state's educational financial plarf. 

It was assumed by all participants in the practicum that this phase 
would take sophisticated computer runs of student schedules of the 
secondary schools in the North East Independent School District to prove 
that the learning labs coul-d be staffed without large expenditures for 
personnel out of local funds. When the personnel rosters of profes- 
sional and para- prof essional personnel of the secondary North East 
schools were matched against the state's formula for the allocation of 
personnel it was found that the host district for the learning lab co^-- 
cept supported their entire secondary operation with' almost no purely^' 
locally funded personnel units. 
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The learning lab concept depends on the ability of a district 
to provide regular teaching personnel, special education teaching 
personnel, special education teacher aides, and teaching supplies. 
Once it was found that the regular teaching personnel were nearly all 
part of the state allocation for teachers at the secondary level there 
remained only the matter of determining the staffing patterns and supply 
funds for the special education contribution. 

In Texas special education personnel is provided on a formula of 
the total students in enrollment in a district not on the number of 
students identified by handicapping conditions. Thus, it proved another 
exercise in simple arithmetic to show that the numbers and kinds of 
special education personnel needed for a learning lab is less than those 
authorized under existing personnel entitlements in Texas. 

Teaching supplies, both consumables and capital outlay, exceeded 
the amount provided out of state funds. This was calculated on the 
same formula as used by the state to award funds for this purpose. The 
amount expended at the secondary level for establishing and maintaining 
the learning labs was greater than the state allocation only when the 
district's portion of secondary entitlement .was calculated. The total 
spent was considerably less than the district's total receipts from 
state funds for this purpose. This means that a district wishing to 
establish a learning lab would have sufficient funds for this purpose, 
but would have to place funding priority at the secondary level for at 
least two years. 
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Such necessity should not be viewed as a negative factor since 
nearly all innovations in education require heavy start-up funding. 
Sufficient funds are available if a district wishes to implement this 
concept to both equip and supply* similar programs out of state funds. 
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Phase I Research ; A Sunimary of Cognitive Data Gathering Methods 

The main emphasis of Phase I was a research project gathering 
pre and post cognitive data and affective data on both students re- 
ceiving the learning lab treatment and thoise not receiving this treat- 
ment, 

A research design was developed which met the standards of con- 
trolled research with a broad enough sample to be significant. The 
data was computer analized through the local Education Service Center 
here in San Antonio. 

Since the learning lab is a development of the special education 
section of the North East Independent School District the students in 
that district were the target group. All ten secondary schools had 
developed a form of this concept. For research purposes two high schools 
out of the f our and three middle schools (Junior Highs) out of the six 
were selected using the random table of numbers. 

All students in the learning lab program in the selected schools 
(880 students) were assigned code numbers and placed on a list showing 
five independent variable: age, sex, grade placement, I.Q.,"lLnd classif- 
ication (regular or type of special education). These lists were pro- 
jvided four cooperating districts without the learning lab concept for 
comparison. Over 550 of the original target students were matched on 
each of the five variable. Sex, grade placement, and classification 
were exact matches. Age matches had to be plus or minus six months while 
I.Q. matches were plus or minus ten points. 



The remainder of the North East Independent School District 
secondary schools were all given the same pre and post cognitive 
testing. In addition the affective data was gathered on all of those 
students as well. At no time was it revealed to the North East admin-' 
istration or staff the identity of the target schools being matched. 

As a part of Phase II, similar data was gathered on the trans- 
ported model of the learning lab concept being implemented in Samuel 
Clemens High School of the Schertz-Cibolo Universal City Independent 
School District. This data was matched with the original target schools 
to analyze the difference between the original model and the transported 
version. 

Once the data was fathered, a computer analysis was made matching 
the controls against the target schools, the N.E.I.S.D. target schools 
against the non-target N.E.I.S.D. schools and. each individual N.E.I.S.D. 
secondary schools against a group composed of all other N.E.I.S.D. schoo 
at the appropriate grade level. In addition the transported model was 
matched against the original (NEISD schools) model to ascertain vari- 
ances. 

Affective Data 

The affective data was a collection of measureable behavior items 
that were retrieved from a 100 teaching day period common to all 
of the districts in the research project. These items were: referral 
to the administration for discipline , suspensions , expulsions , drop outs 



and days in attendance . The data to be gathered was not revealed 
to the respective schools until after the 100 teaching day period 
had passed and the collection of the data began. 

Summary of: Analysis of Research Data 

The results of the analysis of the data were not overwhelm- 
ingly favorable to the learning lab concept. The results were 
positive enough to support the basic premise of the worth of the 
learning labs.- Because the practicum design focused on the admin- 
istrative organization of the learning lab concept and its trans% 
portability and not on the methodical or even quality of instruction 
in this new concept, results which did not measure up to practicum 
proposal expectations are not injurious to this practicum- Another 
section of this report contains a full report on the data analysis. 

The Transported Model 

Unfortunately the cognitive data on the students in transported 
model had to be abandoned due to the failure of the proper adminis- 
tration of the pre-testing. Even though the data was gathered, 
machine scored, and punched for the computer run; it had to be dis- 
carded due to this problem. 

The affective data was correctly gathered from the transported 
model and was used in the final computer analysis. This data is also 
reported fully in the appendix. 

The first year of the transported model was so successful that 
the principal and local special education director of the host dis- 
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trict were invited to present a paper on the model to a region wide 
conference of secondary staff from twenty school districts. June 17, 1975 
at Education Service Center Region XIII. In addition, the transported 
model survived its first year so successfully that it will definitely 
be continued next year and in the future. 

An essential ingredient of the transportability of the Learning Lab 

Concept is the manual for administrators who wish to establish and operate 

similar programs. Phase III of this practicum consisted of the writing 

of such a manual. 

The manual is designed to provide both the philosophical answers 
and the practical administrative answers to questions which might be 
raised by those in authority in districts outside of the original dis- 
trict (N.E.I.S.p.) andj. the host district for the transported model-* 
(S.C./U.C.I.S.D.) 

A separate section of this practicum contains a manuscript of the 
manual which will be printed for statewide distribution. 

The Learning Lab Concept : Transporting the Model 

Phase IV, transporting * the model, has been more difficult to 
accomplish than originally anticipated. The problems of transporting 
any new concept in education from one district to another are always 
large. However, the major stumbling block to transporting the model 
is* legislative change. 
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Legislation passed by the 64th Session ""of the Texas Legislature 
has placed all special education programs in the state under a cloud 
of ixncertainty. Indeed, even regular education fundings have a wide 
assortment of new rules and regulations strange to Texas educators. 
The final education package was passed into law and signed by the 
Governor in June, 1975. As one q.f its major provisions, this new 
legislation changes the amount and method of state funding, the finan- 
cial obligations of all districts in the state, the rules and pay 
schedules for utilization of personnel, the length of service of 
selected groups of educators, the job descriptions of all non-teaching 
personnel,' the method of determining kinds of classification of per- 
sonnel, and the method of determining student attendance. 

At present the state central education agency (Texas Education 
Agency) is conducting a series of statewide meetings with superinten- 
dents and selected local staff members to interpret the impact of this 
educational upheaval. The Texas State Board of Education has not even 
adopted the new regulations which must be passed to allow districts to 
function for the 1975-76 school year. . 

Special Education as well as vocational programs in the state have 
received a legislative mandated ceiling for the first time in the 
history of the state. The uncertainty of this change has made the local 
districts of the* state develop a cautious attitude toward any new venture 
at this time. 
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At the present time it is impossible to state what districts of 
the state will implement the learning lab concept* Certainly, it 
will be implemented by fewer districts than had originally been antic- 
ipated. 

Several districts have indicated their willingness to create a 

learning lab providing they can do so under the new legislative mandate. 

These districts include: 

San Antonio ISD 
Ft. Bend ISD 
East Central ISD 
Ft. Sam Houston ISD 
Uvalde ISD 

South San Antonio ISD 
Floresville ISD * 
Corpus Christi ISD 

Summary of Research 

It was a by-product purpose of this practicum to determine the 
effectiveness of the Learning Lab Concept for meeting the needs of 
secondary special education students in the North East School District 
by testing selected students in reading achievement, arithmetic achieve- 
ment, and affective school response. . • , 

Testing results indicated no overwhelming difference between 
learning lab and non- learning lab participants. The difference is 
sufficient, however, to support the assumption that the Learning Lab 
Concept is effective for delivering services which produce both aca- 
demic and affective gain in secondary schools. 
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The research clearly supports the transportability of the concept.. 
In terms of cost and organization, the model is seen as one which can 
be transported. 

Perhaps the most valuable aspect of the research is the manual, 
"Establishing the Learning Laboratory: A Manual for Administrators". 
An outline of the manual follows seven points; philosophy, history, 
description, rules, staffing, research, and planning. 

In its final analysis this practicum has specifically addressed 
itself to its conceptualized solution. In the practicum proposal, 
the writers stated that what is needed is a workable plan which could 
be easily modified to fit into the master schedule of most secondary 
schools in Texas. This plan would address itself to the pupil- teacher 
ratio, which is so often criticized when secondary special education 
programs for the learning disabled, minimally brain injured, and 
emotionally disturbed are proposed. 

It is the belief of these writers tlat the Learning Lab Concept 
is indeed such a workable plan and that it is both effective and trans- 
portable. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



An Approach to Meeting the Educational Needs of 
Secondary Special Education Students 



Secondary special education has traditionally ranked lower in 
priority than its elementary counterpart. Such an emphasis at the 
elementary level is certainly not misplaced. What is deplorable, 
however, is that efforsts to meet the needs of secondary special 
education students have resulted in very little progress. 

The secondary specf'al education student may be learning and/or 
language disabled, L/LD; minimally ^brain injured, MBI; emotionally 
disturbed, ED; or a combination of these. 

For meeting the special needs of such students, few programs of 

merit have been developed. There are several reasons for this lack. 

• • . most teachers and students in colleges *and universities 
who enroll or teach in special education courses are 
elementary certified or oriented. 

. . . teachers, aides, and supportive professional personnel 

deployment is invariably heavier at the elementary level. 

. . . the philosophy of nearly intervention has contributed to 
the lack of secondary alternatives. 

. . . the problem of administrative organization at the secondary 
level poses an obstacle too formidable for most educational 
systems to attack. 

Although there are adequate to excellent programs for secondary 

mentally retarded and/or physically handicapped, L/LD, MBI, and ED 

students have been largely ignored. This failure to confront such 

obvious student need is primarily attributable to the twin problems 
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of scheduling and course credit. These twin problems have made self- 
contained sexondary classes for special education less than adequate 
while at the same time making it difficult to render resource help. 
A self-contained classroom can not offer the course credit necessary 
for graduation without challenging the certification standards of 
regular education. A resource room concept basically must be organized 
on a period or longer concept to meet scheduling problems. 

It seems impossible to meet the requirements of one and not 
sacrifice the other. 

The majority of , programs designed to serve the secondary special 
education students in Texas are resource in nature. In a resource 
plan a student attends regular classes except for one or more periods 
daily when he goes to the special education teacher for resource help. 
For such a program* to be meaningful to the students, not more than 
two or four students can be assigned to the resource teacher per 
period. Such assigning creates an average daily student load for a 
five period teaching day of less than fifteen students. The average 
teaching load is 150 students for regular secondary teachers. This 
wide variation in numbers served tends to create resentment and further 
retards the development of secondary special education programs. 

Development of sound special education programs for secondary 
students has been inhibited by more than just scheduling and course 
credit difficulties. The secondary administrator is generally unpre- 
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pared, both by training and interest to develop programs for the 
exceptional child. Not only is he largely untrained and frequently 
disinterested, but he is most often under no pressure from his 
superiors to do so. 

Lacking the developmental impetus of interest, ability, and 
pressure, special education programs for secondary students have 
been spotty and superficial. 

What seems to be lacking is a -program for delivery of resource 
and regular learning assistance which will fit into the course credit 
and scheduling structure of any high school. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



Evaluation 



The practicum was successful when results are measured against 
stated objective. There were many unexpected obstacles which had to 
be overcome during the period of time devoted to this effort. Some of 
the activities are completed but not finished. It is almost a classic 
illustration of why the practicum approach is indeed superior to other 
forms of educational endeavors found in most Ed.D. programs. 

The manual has been written and dissiminated to some extent, but 
not to the total possible target group - all secondary administrators 
in the State. This broader dissimination is beyond the financial means 
of the districts represented by the participants. However, the Texas 
Education Agency is still considering our earlier request to print suf- 
ficient copies to dissiminate to all of the secondary schools in the 
state. Don Weston, Director of Federal Projects and Regional Center 
Services for the Texas Education Agency has agreed to submit a federal 
dissimination grant for this purpose subject to his immediate superior's 
approval. 

The research phase of the practicum proved that the learning lab 
concept was fiscally sound. This principle would have made the trans- 
portability of the concept very agreeable to secondary administrators 
under normal circumstances. However, the 1974-75 school year did not 
prove to be normal. The State Legislature changed all of the rules 
through the enactment of new legislation concerning school funding. 
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This bill's impact on all of education in the state will not be known 
for a least a year. The participants had no way to anticipate this 
action since major educational financial reform has occurred only twice 
in the State's history. 

This legislative action and the uncertainty it has created will 
delay the implementation of the Learning Lab Concept in many districts 
who otherwise would have likely proceeded in this regard. It is antici- 
pated that the. concept will again receive favorable consideration after 
superintendents and school boards have had time to adjust to the impact 
of the new educational funding rules. 

This concept will definitely be implemented elsiewhere outside of 
the original district during the 1975-76 school year. The State's fourth 
largest district^ San Antonio Independent School District, is proceeding 
with plans for its implementation despite the lack of experience with the 
State's new funding formulas. Other districts are certain to follow their 
lead by the 1976-77 school year. 

The major objective cf the practicum was to examine the transport- 
ability of the Learning Lab* Concept. The research design of testing 
students both in the project and outside the project has had very 
benefical results. The cognitive testing appears to show that additional 
work is needed on the methodology and techniques of instruction utilized 
by the staff of the Learning Labs. Several North East principals have 
decided to make additional improvements in their models of the Learning 
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Lab for the 1975-76 school year. Increased administrative attention and 
effort toward the original learning lab models by the staff members 
closest to the scene will only improve the future transportability of 
this concept. 

Even the limite,d dissimination of the learning lab manuel has re- 
sulted in interest among the various professional groups. Invitations 
have been issued for staff members working in this project to appear on 
several conventions and meetings in the State. 

If visitors are any indication of interest, the Learning Lab Concept 
is very successful. 'Both the original model in North East Independent 
School District and the transported model in Schertz-CijDolo/Universal 



City Independent School District have received dozens of on-site visitors. 
Even two representatives of the Special Education Department of the Texas 
Education Agency have toured the district to examine this new concept 
firsthand. . 

Overall, ^the participants are pleased with the results of the prac- 
ticum: 

In Phase I, both the research 'design and the unit comparison was 
completed. 

Phase II, the transported model, was highly successful. The Learning 
Lab Program of Samuel Clemens High Schoc"* survived its first year and will 
be continued in the future. 

Phase III, the document,, project, has been finished. The document 

* 

chosen was a manuel for administrators which answers most of the questions 
which could be raised by this concept. 
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Phase IV, the implementation stage, will never be completed. At 
least one district, San Antonio Independent School District, has definite 
plans to initiate a similar model for the 1975-76 school year. Other 
districts already listed, plus some not listed, have made sufficient 
inquiry about the new concept that its wide-spread adoption is all but 
assured. Naturally, it is expected that it will take years for the 
concept to be fully implemented in a majority of district of the state. 
However, the progress is promising despite unexpected legislative 
obstacles. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
Participants Effort 

( 

All participants cooperated fully in the conduct of the 
practicum. The originally conceived roles for each person was 
followed as closely as possible. Various participants agreed to 
take additional responsibilities or assist other participants when 
called upon to do so. No adequate log was kept of the hours spent 
by individual participants. There were scheduled meetings, called 
meetings, informal sessions in conjunction with other Nova activi- 
ties, many telephone conferences, and personal visits aimed at com- 
pletion of the practi,cum. The hours of effort did equal orlexceed 
that expected for the practicum. i^ 

The amount of time devoted to the project by other than the 
participants is almost incalculable. Secretaries, teachers, aides, 
administrators, and even several persons not directly concerned with 
the Learning Lab model devoted time directly and indirectly to this 
practicum. For example, a guidance coordinator of one of the dis- 
tricts was as a resource person who provided expertise in selecting 
the pre and post cognitive battery to be administered. This gentleman 
spent over two hours on long distant telephone conversations with other 
guider^ce people to make certain that the advice was accurate. 

Unless exact quotations for amounts for time and funds expended 
are needed, the authors feel that the estimates originally given in the 
practicum proposal are still applicable. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



Summary and Conclusion 



The Learning Lab Concept is a viable alternative for secondary 
administrators to consider when faced v/ith self-contained special 
education classes or inefficient resource classes. It's transport- 
ability has been proven. 

There now exists a manual which provides definite answers to 
question- which can be posed by school officials. This manual is 
available to provide information and to be a catalyst to wide 
spread implementation of the concept. 

Some implementation of the concept has been achieved. Hopefully, 
additional districts will experiment with the model in ensuing years. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE 
TYPICAL HIGH SCHOOL LAB 

I. Rationale for the organizational structure 

II. Personnel 

A. Number of classroom teachers 

B. Number of student resource teachers 

C. Number of teacher aides 

III. Students (as of November 15, 1974) 

A. Number of regular students 

B. Number of qualified students for lab placement only 

C. Number of qualified students for resource 

D. Method of identifying and qualifying students 

IV* Curriculum 

A. Academic subjects for which students receive credit 
(include grade level and whether basic or regular) 

B. Ancillary services for which students do not receive 
credit (helping teacher, resource, etc.) 

V. Instructional Arrangements 

A. Average number of students per classroom 

B. Students rotate or are assigned permanently to one teacher 
and classroom, etc. 

C. Team teaching and how it is implemented (CTU's with SR teachers) 

VI. Physical Arrangements 

A. Housed as a separate unit or as part of another department 

B. Open classroom with stations for skill areas, or separate rooms 
for academic subjects 

VII. Plans for the future 
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ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE 
ROBERT E. LEE HIGH SCHOOL LAB 

I. Rationale for the osrganlrjatlonal structure 

The lab was set i.ip to f.sec the needs of the students h-^ro ?t t 
There are two sections in the lab. The first section is the Reading" 
LaD x^htch serves students with serious reading sid Iansuaf>e disabilities 
The second section Is called Developmental English, This vra? set up ' 
to ser^/e students who need a basic English class. 

II . Personnel 

Working in the lab, there are two regular classroom teachers, 
seven student resource teachers, and three, teacher aides. A speech 
tnerapLst ls also assigned to the lab t-n a bart-tir.:e basis. 

III. Students (as of November 15, 1974) 

The lab is now serving 161 regular sti'dcnts and 126 students 
tnat qualiiy for lab placement. There are 38 students v.'ho aualify 
lor resource, 30 of then are receiving lab and resource help. 

Counselors and classroom teachers recorii-oend students virh 
suspected reading problems for testing, Mrs. Dorothy Kirby edrn^n- 
^u^T-^A^'''''®^"^^ testst the Staafcrd Diagnostic Reading Test, the Oris, 
the IV..AT, an 3.niorraal picture writing test, and various othex-s as n^.^d 

Students who are having serious problems in math are rc•corin^-n<■^-d 
tnrouga the classroom teacher for testing. They are given either fn- 
mkT or the Key Math as is necessary to evaluate strengths and wcpI-- 
nasses. 

IV. CURRICULUM 

Students in the Reading lab receive credit for a basic English 
class on any of the four grade levels. Developmental En?!-? ^-h 
students receive credit for regular English on four grade levels. 

A few students report to resource teachers for their math cl;-'s^. - 
and receive creCtt for FOM I. Several ser\rices are availab?-- on a " 
non-credit basis. A speech therapist is at the school tv;o dl^^ys a 
week. One of the resource teachers acts as a crisis teacher, lendihg 
emotional support to students when needed. A nuiriber of th^- stud-^rr " 
di-op_by vhen they need special help in a class. The lab is also 
servingas a language development class for several non-Enraish 3p.'>rkin'^ 
stuaents. . ^ i- - v 

V. Instiructional Arrangements 

There is an average of 18 students per classroom in both the 
Reaamg and Developmental English classes. In the Reading lab student- 
rotate betv?een three groups i Word Skills, Cbr^prchsns ion, and '.vVi t- n-^ 
Students are grouped by reading level and remain in each roor. for 
three weeks. _ Developmental English students remain in one clasoroon 
Vj-th one teacher, except for when referred to the lab on a short -t'^rT. 
bas^s for special assignments. Students from the lab move into De''"Vjn. 
mental English if the teachers feel the students are ready for advance.: 
skills . 

VI. Physical Arrangements' 

The lab is housed as a separate unit and is considered a dep-•''•^_ 
ment within itself. The lab occupies five adjacent classrooms in th-^ 
East c/ing. There are also three small rooms servir^g as resource clas^-< 
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and a testing room. Host of the classes are set up as open classroc/ 
with stations for skill areas. 
VII. Plans for the future 

We •re hoping that the English department will provide basic clas 
so that the lab will become more of a team teaching situation again. 
We also plan to integrate other academic areas into the lab, beclnjiin 
with math* 
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ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OP THE 



- MAC ARTHUR HIGH SCHOOL LAB 

Rationale for the organizational structure 

A. The lab affords a learning situation in which new 
laethods and ideas can be utilized* Emphasis is 
placed on individualized instruction based on interest, 
need and learning inodss of students * Giving the 
"identified" child an ^opportunity to function in a 
regular classroom and benefit from activities with 
students of diverse abilities and capabilities. The 
lab concept provides opportunity and motivation for 
each child to develop his potential as a total person, 
socially^ intellectually and emotionally. 

Personnel ' * 

A» Four classroom teachers 

Pour student resource teachers in lab 
ao One resource teacher 

C» One teacher aide 

s. 

D, Speech therapest 
Students . ; 

A. 330 regular students 

B. GO qualified for lab placement 
Co 33 qualified for resource 

l5 students in resource vrho are also in lab 

E, i|.6l total lab roll 

F, Identifying and qualifying students 
U Math 

a. Use V/RAT math section, Otis Lennon-Mental Abilit 
Test and Key Math. 

. 2. English and Social Studies 

a. Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test 

(1) Used scores from Otis-Lennon Mental Ability 
Test for indication of expected reading 
.ability-compared with reading scoreo Used 
33 at least two year discrepancy as indicatoro 



. b. Stanford Paragraph Meaning 
c. WHAT spelling section 
IV, Curricnliim 
A* English 

1. Four sections of regular Freshmsn English 

a* Students placed by computer not hand selected* 
During school year any student showing_ need*, of 
help maybe into one of the lab classes,. 

b. Lab classes do not follow regular Eaglish 
curriculum, 

2. One 'section Continuous Progress English 

a# ' This class is basically composed of non-English 
speaking students. Any student who reaches the 
place where he can function in a Basic or Piegular 
English class may be reassigned dtiring the school 
year. 

B* Social Studies ^ . 

1. Four sections of regular American History classes 

2.9 Majority of students are ninth grade but some in 
grades 10 through 12. 

C. Kath 

1. F»0*M, Freshmen classes, plus some 10th graders, five 
sections. 

2. One group works as a unit while a second group works on 
an individualize progressive program* 

3» Students selection -on recommedation from middle school, 
test scores and achievement, 

D, Speech Therapest 

1. Student load of seven. (Four of these recieve lab or 
resource help.) 

Vo Instructional Arrangement 

A. Number of -students per classroom 

1. English 

i ^ ' ^ . 

a. 25 qualified lab students 

34 
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D. J resource 



c, 90 rsgxilar 

2, ""^^^h - continuous progress 
.a, 11 qualified lab students 

■ "b, 9 reguJ.ar students • 
3 regular 

3. Math - P.O.H, 

a, 47 qualified lab students 

b, 35 regular students 

c, 8 resoxirce students 
k~* Social Studies ' 

• a, 33 qualified lab students 

b, 196 regular strident s . 

c, 1 resource 
Implementation of teachers 

r. English ^ ^ ■ 

a. Students rotate from group to group de-oending on 

assigned ^ctivity. They are grouped in various i;av 
dependent-on variables of .ability, interest and pcL 
relations, • 

bo Teachers work Kith students in groups or individu::"! 
Students are not aware which sjc^e resource and which 
are regular classroom teachers, 

c. Class begins as one iinit in regular traditional 
classroom setting, .Ajfter directions for day are 
given the class breaks into groups and works' in 
large open lab area and in classroom, 

27 Math 

a, F.O.M, students vrork as unit under CTU assigned to 
this lab area, V/hen student is unable to work in 
unit he moves to Resource teacher and works on an 
individualized progressive program, 

b. Each of these units in the Hath lab has a regulpr 
classroorao • CTS with traditional setting utilising 
tables and .individual desk* 



3. Social Studies . . 

aV Tv70 CTTT^s and one re sour c'^- teacher. The classes 

are divided into three groups. The three teacnerc^ 
•oresent separate lessons and the groups rotate vnt?. 
ail mnils have studied with all three teachers anc 
have^ completed 100% of the assigned vork, Tr.e 
resource* teacher helps students when they work in 
larr,e grouus and in test situations. C-roup 
pajticipation is encoiorggep- individual 
instruction is iFinleiaented, 
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ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE 



CHURCHILL HIGH SCHOOL LAB 



RATIONALE FOR THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

A. PROVIDE INSTRUCTION FOR THOSE STUDENTS V/HO WOULD NOT SUCCEED IN 
REGULAR CLASSROOMSo THIS INCLUDES LLD, SLOV-/ LEARNER, MB I , AND 
E.D. PROVIDE SUPPORT FOR THE CTU'S V/HO ARE TEACHING THESE 
STUDENTS. THIS SUPPORT MAY BE THROUGH INSTRUCTION, MATERIALS, 
AND TEACHER EDUCATION AND THROUGH TEAM TEACHING TECHNIQUES IN- 
VOLVING CTU«S AND RESOURCE TEACHERS. 

PERSONNEL 

Ao 5 CTU 

B. 6 STUDENT RESOURCE 

C. 2 TEACHER AIDES • 
STUDENTS (AS OF NOVEMBER 15, 197^) 

A. 168 REGULAR STUDENTS 

B. 85 QUALIFIED FOR LAB PLACEMENT ONLY 

C. 32 QUALIFIED STUDENTS FOR RESOURCE 

D. STUDENTS ARE IDENTIFIED BY DIAGNOSTIC TESTS (STANFORD DIAGNOSTIC 
READING, WIDE RANGE ACHIEVEMENT, KEY MATH) THEIR SCORES ARE COM- 
PARED WITH THE D,UQ. OBTAINED FROM THE OTIS-LENNGN MENTAL ABIL- 
ITY TEST. THEY ARE QUALIFIED IF THEY ARE 2 OR MORE GRADE LEVELS 
BEHIND IN ACHIEVEMENT. THE PARENTS AGREE TO LAB PLACEMENTp AND A 
PHYSICAL EXAM. SHOW THAT THEIR LOW ACHIEVEMENT IS NOT DUE TO PHYS- 
ICAL PROBLEMS. 

E. 117 QUALIFIED LAB AND RESOURCE STUDENTS. RESOURCE STUDENTS AT 
CHURCHILL ARE MB I., ED OR ORTHOPED I CALLY HANDICAPPED AS IDENTIFIED 
BY STATE GUIDELINES.- (PHYSCHOLOG I CAL, PHYSICAL, ARD, PARENT APP- 
LICATION) 

CURRICULUM 

A. ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 



FOM 1,2,3 9TH GRADE ^ BASIC 

FOM 4,5,6 lOTH GRADE BASIC 

ENG. 1A 9TH GRADE BASIC 

ENG. 2A lOTH GRADE BASIC 

ENG. 3A 11TH GRADE BASIC 

AMER. HIST. A 9TH GRADE BASIC 

lOTH GRADE BASIC 



B.- ANCILLARY SERVICES 



HELPING TEACHER 
RESOURCE TEACHER 



INSTRUCTIONAL ARRA N G EM ENTS 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF STUDENTS PER CLASSROOM 



FOM 1,2,3 POM ^,5,6 
ENG. lA ENG. 2A 
AMERICAN HISTORY A 



22 STUDENTS AVERAGE 
12 STUDENTS AVER^AGE 
20 -STUDENTS AVERAGE 



B. & C. 

STUDENTS ASSIGNED IN ENGLISH TO ONE TEACHER, STUDENTS IN FOM 
MlAY be ASSIGNED TO RESOURCE TEACHER FULL TIME OR PART TIME. 
STUDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY TEAM. TAUGHT BY CTU AND RESOURCE 
TEACHER. THEY USE THE SAME CLASSROOM, PLAN AND PRESENT THE 
LESSONS TOGETHER. 

PHYSICAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Ao THE CHURCHILL LAB IS HOUSED AS A SEPARATE UNIT WITH SUPPORT 
FROM THE ENGLISH, MATH AND SOCIAL STUDIES DEPARTMENT. 

B. THERE ARE SEPARATE AREAS IN" ONE LARGE AREA FOR ACADEMIC SUB- 
JECTS AND RESOURCE TEACHING. 

PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 

A. TO ADD THE IPS SCIENCE PR0GPv,<5.M WITH A RESOURCE SC I ENCE 
TEACHER TO THE ACADEMIC SUBJECTS OFFERED BY THE LAB, 

B. -TO ADD ENOUGH M!\TERIALS AND EQUIPMENT TO THE LAB TO IMPROVE' 

AND PROVIDE SKILL AREAS AND BE MORE FLEXIBLE, INDIVIDUALIZED . 
INSTRUCTION. 
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ROOSEVELT LANGUAGE SKILL CENTER 
ENGLISH IB and IIB - A NEW CONCEPT IN ENGLISH 



During the school year 1972-73, North East Independent School District 
piloted the Language Communication Skills programs on two secondary school 
campuses. Due to the tremendous success of these programs, the decision was 
made to expand these programs to all secondary campuses. Thus, during the 
school year 1973-74 an experimental program in diagnostic team teaching in 
an open classroom was begun at Roosevelt for Basic English I and II, The 
goal of the program is to better meet the individual needs of all students 
in the area of language skill development. 

The Roosevelt teaching team is composed of 
rj^^^ 1. Team leader: Mrs, Marthes 

2, Two English teachers: Mrs, Boyers and Mrs, Klein 

3, Two specialist in language development: Mrs. Pahl and 
Miss Van Dersarl 

4, Two teacher aides: Mrs, Matheny and Mrs, Shumake 

Four stations have been established based on the major areas of reading 
and writing development: 

1, Composition and Word Study: Mrs, Pahl 

2, Comprehension: Mrs, Klein 

3, Grammar and Reading Rate: Miss Van Dersarl 

4, Study Skills, Occupational Skills, and Appreciation: Mrs. Boyers 

The above four stations are located in two portable buildings found at 
the side of the school which are built facing each other. Each building is 
divided into two classrooms by a moveable accordion partition. Thus, giving 
each station its own room. 

The advantages of the combined classroom teacher units and the learning 
disabilities (special education) units, as well as, the physical layout of 
the program are numerous. Team planning enables the combined talents of the 
teaching team to be used on organizational patterns, curriculum matters, and 
on individual problems of the students. This organization provides for more 
individualization, of learning, as well as, more flexible use of time and 
space. It allows for continuous diagnostic instruction and evaluation during 
the two years the student is projected into the program. From the standpoint 
of economy, such a program reduces the cost of specialized resources, as 
fewer items are required with the establishment of learning stations. 

* 

The general objectives for this year are: 

1, To establish a system where-by it is possible to diagnose the 
student's piesent strengths and weaknesses and to prescribe a 
personalized course of instruction which will emphasise teaching 
through his strengths while building up his weak areas, 

2, To increase the student's language skills ability in listening, 
speaking, writing, and with special emphasis on reading. 

3, To enable the student to return to a regular classroom situation 
after attaining proficiency, 

4, To provide a classroom situation in which the underachiever can 
reach his potential and experience success, 

5, To develop the student's interest in reading by introducing to 
him reading materials of high interest which are within his 
reading levels. 



The students in the lab are bfoken down into several different categories. 
There is a mixture of Basic (slow) English students (110), L/LD students (50), 
Resource students (30), and mainstreaming EMR* s (10). 

This year a screening program is used by the lab leader working with the 
regular English teachers. Students who are having reading problems are recom- 
mended by their English teachers and the Stanford Achievement Reading test is 
then administered to determine reading level. This reading level along with 
other information gathered from the cumulative folders or further testing 
(sometimes the Otis) certain students with very low abilities are recommended 
for lab placement. 

Other screening programs are administered in the spring at the Jr. High 
level for the incoming freshmen. Also on campus, we have the aide of a Special 
Education Counselor, who participates along with the testing people from central 
office, school administrators, the lab team leader, and other teachers in screen-^ 
ings held each week at our school. 

Once a student has been scheduled into the lab his strengths and weaknesses 
in reading are diagnosed by testing with the Stanford Diagnostic test and other 
tests which are available. The initial and subsequent assignment of students to 
one of the four different stations are determined by the team based on the read- 
ing level. 

Thus there are four' levels of reading ability: 

Level 1 - Non- readers to third grade level - Not over 10 students 
per class 

Level 2 - Fourth grade to lower fifth grade - 10-12 students per class 
Level 3 ~ Higher fifth grade to lower six£h grade - Not over 15 students 
Level 4 - High sixth grade and up - Not over 15 students 

Students will be rotated on an adverage of once every three weeks to dif- 
ferent sections of the lab. Thus, all the students will have a chance to 
receive the instruction of all specialists who are available. 

Evaluation of students for grading purposes is to be done on an individual 
basis of self progress. The final grade for credit is Basic English I or II 
for a six-week or>^ quarter period is the average of all grades made in all sections 
of the lab where the student has been stationed. Not only do the teachers in the 
lab work to improve academic skills, but they also work very closely with the 
students to encourage development of positive attitude towards study habits and 
courteous classroom behavior. Students are provided with notebooks, text books, 
and other materials which they will be able to use throughout the year. The only 
requirements made of the students are to come to class, be on time, work to the 
best of their abilities and to bring pen, pencil and notebook paper everyday. 
Only occasionally will there be an outside assignment to make a poster collage 
or some other type of unique project. 

On campus, working adjacent with the lab are several other student resource 
programs which the lab students benefit from: 

1. Two helping teachers (one male and one female) 

2. One special education counselor 

3. EMR classes with two teachers and an aide 

4. Two vocational adjustment coordinators 

5. One speech therapist 
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Our program is in its experimental stage. Our goal is to combine the best 
possible teaching talents and learning environment to meet our students needs, 
interests and abilities. To reach this goal we will be initiating new methods, 
trying new materials, and organizing in different- patterns from the traditional. 
Our students and the team are enthusiastic about our program, and we invite you 
to visit us to see our Language Skills Center at Roosevelt in action. We 
teachers and students look forward to a stimulating and profitable year. You 
will find a siommary of course materials below which may be covered in each 
section of the lab during the coming years. 



SECTION 1: COMPOSITION - WORD STUDY 



paragraph construction, sentence con- 
struction outlines, sound discrimination 
consonants sounds, vowel sounds j consonant 
blends an^ diagraphs prefixes, syllabica- 
tion increase vocabulary, homophones, 
synonyms, antonyms contraction, legibility 
of handwriting, writing reports. 



SECTION 2: COMPREHENSION 



literal comprehension, inferential com- 
prehension, develop interest in reading, 
increase vocabulary, use context clues 
detect sentence. 



SECTION 3: GRAMMAR- READING RATE - 



SECTION 4: STUDY SKILLS OCCUPATIOlslAL 
SKILLS APPRECIATION 



parts of speech, parts of a sentence, 
sentence construction, capitalization, 
punctuation, transformation of sentences. 
Surveying, skimming, scanning, phrase 
reading, faster rate, slower rate. 

follow instructions, recall information, 
locate information by using a book, 
dictionary, or library, organize work. 
Make logical decisions, handle job prob- 
-lems, research job fields, learn to fill 
out business forms, evaluate literature, 
learn to select reading materials which 
are on the correct reading level. 
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THE LEARNING LAB CONCEPT 
A MANUAL 
FOR ADMINISTRATORS 



*3 



A new concept for grouping special 
education and regular teachers and students 
together at the secondary level. 



NORTH EAST INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

1975 

Ivan W. Fitzwater 
Superintendent 

Anthony B. Constanzo 
Asst. Supt. for Administration & Instruction 
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Special Education programs throughout the nation have been historically 
geared to meet the needs of elementary age students. The training programs 
in colleges have focused on this population; the number of teachers and other 
personnel have been concentrated at the sixth grade level and below. 

This ignoring of the secondary population of students with problems is 
both a philosophical and practical problem — philosophical, because many author- 
ities believe that problems can be treated at an earlier age and the situation 
remediated before the student gets older; practical, because the bulk of the 
secondary special education programs have been developed on a staffing ratio of 
one teacher to approximately ten or twelve students. This staffing ratio is not 
acceptable to the majority of secondary administrators who are accustomed to 
much higher ratios for regular secondary classes. 

Secondary administrators for the most part are not well informed regarding 
special education students or possibilities for creating workable solutions in 
order to meet the needs of the students in this population assigned to their 
campus. This lack of information has added to the retardation of growth of 
programs for handicapped students at the secondary level. 

The problem is particularly noticeable in the areas of students with 
language and/or learning disabilities (LLD) , minimal brain injury (MBI) , and 
emotional disturbance (ED), To some'degree, answers have been found at the 
secondary level for the mentally retarded, orthopedic, visually impaired, and 
other categories of handicapped children. Therefore, this report will limit 
itself to LLD, ED, and MBI students, whose educational placement poses a nation- 
wide problem j and one of major concern in the State of Texas, 
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CONCEPTUALIZING A SOLUTION 

What is needed is a workable plan which could be easily modified to 
fit into the master schedule of most secondary schools in Texas. This plan 
would address itself to the pupil-teacher ratio, which is so often criticized 
when secondary special education programs for the learning disabled, minimally 
brain injured, and emotionally disturbed are proposed. 

North East Independent School District in San Antonio, Texas, has a 
program known as the "Learning Lab Project" which attempts to meet both the 
practical and philosophical objections previously described. The Learning Lab 
program is unique in that it not only appears to meet the needs of special 
education students at the secondary level, but also the needs of slow learners, 
students behind academically, and students with discipline problems. 

There is widespread .evidence of the success of this program. Students 
who have previously been disinterested in school have shown a positive attitude 
change. Lower achieving students have become delighted with their frequent 
academic successes; their school attendance has subsequently improved. These 
students have come to feel that the school considers them important and has 
provided a place for them to receive academic and emotional support. 

Classroom teachers who had believed themselves unable to adequately 
teach these lower-achieving students have learned new instructional and manage- 
ment approaches and are responding much more positively both to students and 
the teaching process. In a flexible, stimulating environment, they have come to 
know their students as people with differing needs, and to feel themselves capable 
of conducting a successful teaching-learning environment to meet these needs. 
Teachers have responded very enthusiastically to the stimulation of working 
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closely with each other, sharing ideas, and together deciding upon the best 
teaching methods and structure of their students in their unique school setting. 

What is a Learning Lab? How does it differ from the traditional teach- 
ing-learning environment? Is it really more successful? How can a concept of 
flexibility and change allow for the consistency of structure that so many lower- 
achieving students need? How can I create Learning Labs in my district? 

These are only some of the questions that a number of Texas school 
districts have begun to ask in response to an introduction to the North East 
District Learning Lab Project, The purpose of this booklet is to respond to these 
questions by describing how the Lab concept evolved, what it includes, and how 
Labs can be created in other districts. Crucial considerations such as cost- 
effectiveness and staffing patterns will be included. The results of a research 
study comparing North East Lab students with control students will also be dis- 
cussed in order to consider the success of the Lf?b Project, 
The Philosophy and History of the Labs 

The history of the Learning Labs is closely entwined with the North East 
School District philosphy of education for all children. Some tenants of this 
philosophy include; 

(1) All children who can learn in a schqol setting should be served, 

(2) Students achieving at lower academic levels should not be stigma- 
tized; school staff can avoid labeling these students as "different" 
by creating situations where they can interact with students of 
higher academic achievement levels, * 

(3) The school's academic and social program should be tailored to 
meet the student's needs, not the student tailored to the program. 
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a. Meeting the student's needs can be best accomplished 
by individualizing his school program so that he can 
achieve to his potential and overcome his deficits,' 

b. The program should be flexible enough to allow the 
student to participate in school-wide academic and 
social programs in varying degrees according to his 
ability and needs. 

c. Lower-achieving students should be provided with 
supplemental help in any areas requiring remediation, 

d. The school should provide all students with the skills 
and awarenesses needed for economic independence and 
knowledgeable citizenship. 

(4) Lower-achieving students should receive academic credit for 
work performed in accordance with their abilities. 

(5) Teachers should be provided the opportunity to work with 
students at all academic levels in order to broaden the 
teacher's ability to work successfully with the wider range 
of young people. 

(6) Teachers should be given the opportunity to interact with 
each other and to teach cooperatively in order to share ideas 
and methods, and to provide stimulation for creativity. 

(7) Each school must be allowed the flexibility of determining 
how to best meet students' needs. A good program does not ■ 
necessarily start in the Central Office; it develops from 
individual schools' ability to study students' characteristics 
and to then create a program based on needs. Academic programs 
naturally differ between schools. 
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(8) Any program designed to meet students* needs 

should also consider taxpayers* needs by being 
as cost-effective as possible. 

The Learning Lab Project developed out of the district philosophy of 
considering individual student needs. While it was acknowledged in North 
East District that adequate programming was being provided for the "average" 
and "above-average" learner, both teachers and administrators felt that the 
"slow-learners," as well as the students deficient in one or more academic 
subjects, were not performing to their potential and were not always receiving 
remediation when necessary. Many of these student problems were viewed as 
based on poor reading skills. 

In order to overcome the acknowledged lack of programing, teachers and 
principals in one Middle School and one High School in the North East District 
proposed the development of specialized classes where these students could""' 
receive more individualized and concentrated instruction in reading skills* 
Subsequently, double classrooms were created with a varied selection of mater- 
ials and audiovisual equipment. Communications skills were stressed and em- 
phasis placed on individual and small-group instruction. Students involved 
were predominantely from the "slow classes," with half 'of such class attending 
the Lab on alternate days. 

The success of these early specialized classes led to the proposals by 
both schools for more comprehensive programs for the following, 1972-73, school 
year. Emphasis was again placed on communications skills, but a need was felt 
to include additional specialized teachers and more materials. Proposals in- 
cluded requests for (a) regular certified English teachers, (b) learning and 
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language deficiencies teachers (LLD) , (c) an educational diagnostician, (d) a 
teacher aide, (e) a psychologist, and (f) a consultant to organize and initiate 
the programs. 

The need for more specialized personnel and materials directed these 
proposals to the Special Education Office, and subsequently caused the develop- 
ment of the Learning Lab Projects, programs including not only slow learners, 
but a number of students not previously considered — students categorized as Learning 
Disabled, Minimally Brain Injured, an^: Emotionally Disturbed, The Special Educa- 
tion Office agreed to supply the LLD teachers and other specialists requested, 
as well as materials and money, in exchange for inclusion of these categb'fies of 
Students with the non-special education students in the Labs, It is important to 
note that part of this cooperative agreement required that the "regular" (non- 
special education) certified teachers remain in the Labs with the special education 
teachers so that a sharing of teaching ideas, experiences, and strategies between 
professionals with different backgrounds would provide a stimulating environment 
for students. It was decided that the regular classroom teachers participating in 
the Labs would have fewer students than the traditional regular classroom teachers, 
and that participant special education teachers would have more students than 
normally assigned to a special education teacher , so that teaching load would be 
balanced and neither type of teacher viewed, as favored in the program. 

In combining these two types of teachers, it was also decided that for 
future purposes they would not be classified as "regular" or "special education" 
teachers, but as Laboratory teachers, so that more cohesiveness would be felt. 
It became natural to extend this non-labeling process to participant students — 
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subsequently, a student's categorization as ^'regular" or "LLD" became unimpor- 
tant to personnel in the program and consideration of individual differences 
and needs became paramount, 

A very critical part of the history of the development of the Learning 
Lab is based on the changing tides of special education in Texas. For it was 
in 1972-73 that North East District began its implementation of Plan A, the 
same year that the two secondary schools piloting the Learning Labs realized a 
need for more specialized services. The Special Education Department had been 
actively seeking new ways to integrate special education students with regular 
classroom students while meeting both their academic and social needs. This 
integration process appeared particularly difficult at the secondary school 
level, where few earlier programs were available to model or. to provide creative 
ideas. (NOTE: A more complete discussion of how the Learning Labs meet the 
requirements of Plan A will be included in a later section.) The evolving 
Learning Lab concept provided promise for both regular and special education 
students by: 

(a) providing an integrated environment where students could 
interact without the necessity of labels or acknowledged 
differences; 

(b) individualizing instruction to consider each student's 
academic strengths and weaknesses ; and 

(c) giving students who had previously failed in school a 
chance to experience academic success and emotional support. 

During that 1972-73 school year, the combined regular education - special 
education Learning Lab projects functioned very successfully. This is not to 
say that there were no problems; it was not easy to de-classify teachers and 
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students as "regular" or "special education"; the programs attempted to in- 
volve too many students; classrooms were not centrally located and tended to 
become isolated. But these problems were minor — the excitement generated by 
teachers and students, accompanied by the creative growth observed within the 
Labs, completely overshadowed the program's youth paius. 

It is a fact-of-life of the change process that when an innovation is 
first implemented, its mere survival is considered an indication of its poten- 
tial acceptance. As time passes, the innovation is adopted by more people, 
and any problems or weaknesses are gradually overcome. Eventually the change is 
no longer viewed as an innovation, but is accepted as an institution, and more 
constant successes are expected of it. 

It is a tribute to the strength of the Learning Lab innovation that in 
its very initial stages of development, the idea not only survived but was 
felt by many to.be successful. Measurable student academic growth began to occur, 
and the positive affect generated by both students and teachers toward the Labs 
became obvious. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that eight additional North East 
schools generated proposals for the creation of Learning Labs for the 1973-74 
school year. A number of these schools wrote proposals independently; others 
requested further information and consultation from Central Office special 
education personnel. In response to this request, a consultant visited each 
of the schools and worked with individual school officials in designing ways 
to establish Learning Labs. It was obvious from the onset that the Labs would 
differ, based on (a) physical constraints of the building, (b) flexibility of 
scheduling, and (c) student and teacher characteristics. However, the consultant 
was able to help school officials determine physical location of rooms, ways of 
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scheduling teachers and students into the Labs, how to best establish team- 
teaching situations, and how to select the most suitable types of specialized 
personnel and materials. 

Acceptance of these proposals for funding by the Special Education depart- 
ment was based on agreement by the Principal of each school to not only provide 
needed Lab physical space and scheduled time, but also to match numbers of par- 
ticipating regular teachers with special education teachers. This latter require- 
ment was considered important in maintaining the Labs as mutual regular education- 
special education programs, in not only providing for interaction of the areas, 
but, most importantly, in keeping responsibility for all students under the re- 
gular education umbrella, as mandated by Plan A. 

During the 1973-74 and 1974-75 school years, a number' of modifications 
have been made in the Learning Labs, although the basic plan has not been changed. 
It was found, for example, that whereas all students had previously gone to a 
central location for appraisals, it was far better to appraise students in the 
school environment. A more organized appraisal process was conducted (as out- 
lined in Plan A) , so that only qualified students were entered in the Lab program. 
In some schools. Learning Labs become centrally located in the schools for 
better accessability to school activities. 

At the current stage of Lab development, efforts are being made to im- 
prove administrative aspects of the program in order to assure optimal coordina- 
tion both within and between programs. In the 1975-76 school term, emphasis will 
turn to more careful consideration of improving teaching methods and management 
techniques through in-service. These are ongoing issues, however, and it is 
evident at this time that secondary school personnel and students aire well pleased 
with the program. 
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But a survey such as this, describing the philosophy supporting Learn- 
ing Labs and tracing their historical development, deals only surfacely with 
actual Lab components. A more complete discussion of the actual Labs seems 
appropriate at this point, perhaps best framed within the context of questions 
frequently asked by teachers and administrators. Some of these questions follow 

1 . ' ^'fhat exactly is a Learning Lab ? " 

. The Lab is a team concept including personnel from the Special 
Education Department and teachers from "regular education" who 
work together to create an optimal teaching-learning environment 
for lower-achieving students in one or more subject areas. The 
Lab itself is the actual room(s) to which students go to receive 
instruction in academic areas in which they are deficient. 

2. " Does the student attend the Lab in place of, or in addition to , 

his regular subject area class ?" 

In most schools, the Lab is considered a regular (i.e., English 
or Arithmetic) class and students are scheduled to attend a 
particular Lab section place of a traditional English or 
Arithmetic class for one class period each day (i.e., 50 minutes). 
In keeping with this concept, high school students are awarded 
the same academic credit as if they had attended a regular class. ^ 

3. *^'How does a Lab actually differ from a traditional classroom 

setting?" 

The Lab differs in several ways: 

(a) Both special education and regular education teachers 
and students are involved; 
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(b) Instruction is individualized, based on a student's 
academic and social-emotional level, his learning characteristics, 
and his learning rate; 

(c) More materials and equipment are available; 

(d) More team-teaching and team-planning take place. 

4. " How is the teaching-learning process conducted in the Learning Lab? " 
.Ways of structuring the learning situation are limited only by 
the teacher's imagination. Here are examples of three possible Lab 
structures: 

(a) A team of one regular classroom teacher and one special 
education teacher may teach in the same classroom with a scheduled 
group of students. These teachers might divide subject matter to 
be taught and/or groups of students to be worked with, depending 
on students' needs and subject matter demands. See Figure 1. 
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FIGURE 1. 

Teachers in the illustrated situation would meet daily during 
their planning period to share experiences and new ideas, to 
discuss how well students are learning, and -to determine best 
ways to group students for future teaching and new subject 
content. They are completely free to reorganize within the 
cla.ssroom. 
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(b) The regular classrooiai teacher may teach new subject 
material to classes of students, while the special riducation 
teacher, located in another room provides remedial work for 
students who need additional help in learning the new material. 
In this team situation there is a flexible flow in both direc- 
tions between the two rooms providing students with either new 
information or remediation as their differing learning styles 
and rates require. See Figure 2, 
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FIGURE 2. 



These two teachers would also plan together, with emphasis on 
which students required remediation and which students were 
sufficiently competent in subject content to receive additional 
instruction by the Lab regular classroom teacher. 

This type of Lab structure prevents students from losing ground 
by not understanding basic material on which new concepts are 
based. Remediation is immediately available so that deficits 
can be overcome and new material learned. 



(c) A third possibility for team teaching can occur 
when each teacher becomes an "expert" in one aspect of a 
content area, and teaches only that particular aspect for a 
given period of time (i.e., several weeks) to an assigned 
group of students. When students have mastered the material, 
they move to a new location and begin study in a different 
content area with another member of the teaching team. 

For example, in an English Lab, the team might consist of two 
regular classroom and two special education teachers; the 
English subject matter might be divided into four sub-areas 
including word study, comprehension, rate, and literature. 
Each teacher would select one of these areas and teach a three- 
or four-week unit on one aspect of his content (i.e., the "word 
study" teacher might develop a unit on initial word attack skills). 
Students would be assigned to one classroom for that unit. At 
the conclusion of the unit, the students would be -assigned to 
another room to study comprehension or rate or literature. The 
cycle would continue until all students had received instruction 
in the four units. The teachers would then begin teaching a new 
"mini-course" on a different aspect of their content area (i.e., 
the "word study" teacher might instruct on use of prefixes and 
suffixes). This particular lab area might be structured as follows: 
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FIGURE 3 



It is important to note that, while all teachers plan together regularly 
to assess student needs and evaluate Lab success, the teacher may structure 
his individual classroom in any way he feels appropriate, including setting 
up learning stations to aid in program individualization. 
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As previously mentioned, the above-described Labs are only examples of many 
possibilities for Lab structures. Individual schools may vary greatly on 
these structures depending on particular needs. 

5. "In so many team-teaching situations it is necessary to have 

double classrooms and wide-open space. C^an Labs be conducted in 
older buildings or ones where architecture is very traditional? " 
As the classroom examples given in response to the last question 
indicate, building architecture need not pose a problem. If 
teachers in two different rooms are sharing a group of students, 
the classrooms need only be located close to each other. If 
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double classrooms are available, they too can be adapted to 
teaching-learning needs. For structural changes necessary 
within the classroom, portable walls can be purchased or other 
modifications made without spending a great deal of money. 

It is interesting to note that several of the more successful 
Labs in North East District are conducted in traditionally 
structured buildings, 

A more important consideration appears to be where the rooms are 
physically located within the building. The rooms should be 
centrally located so that teachers can conveniently plan to- 
gether and so that the program appears to be an integral part of 
the school activities and not necessarily stigmatized as part of 
Special Education, 

"Which students should participate in the Learning Labs? *^ 
Although the success of these Labs in the secondary schools has 
encouraged a few programs to discuss expansion to provide indi- 
vidualized instruction for all students, the Labs currently 
include only (a) non-special education students functioning in 
the lower 25% of their class, and (b) special education students 
classified as LLD, MBI, or Emotionally Disturbed, who are judged 
capable of profiting from the Lab experience. 

This combination of students from regular classrooms and special 
education is very important to maintaining a program balance. To 
much emphasis on one group of students could result either in 
creating a "basic" track of regular classroom students or in a 
return to traditional self-contained units for special education 
students, 
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Regular education students are selected for the program through 
consideration of (a) academic history, (b) performance on stand- 
ardized tests, and (c) informal teacher assessment. 

Special education students are placed through the process outlined 
in Bulletin 711. This process includes the following steps: 

(a) referral by regular or special education teacher 
to the counselor for review of student academic, social, and 
emotional status; 

(b) screening of all available information by the 
teacher, counselor, and an appraisal person; 

(c) placement of student who requires no further 
testing , 

If more test results are necessary, 

(d) the counselor acquires parental permission through 
a conference with the parent; 

(e) the student is j.ndivi dually tested; 

(f) an Admission, Review and Dismissal (ARD) Committee 
meeting is held, attended by school personnel directly involved 
with the student, as well as a school administrator. At this 
meeting, all available information concerning the student is 
reviewed and an appropriate placement is determined. 

In one middle school, for example, this process proceeds as detailed 
below in Figure 4. This figure shows that the Labs are viewed as 
only one alternative in a series of possible placements. These 
alternative placements will be discussed in response to question #8. 
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Figure 4. 
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It should be noted that the main emphasis of the Labs is on 
academic skills. Students with social and/or emotional pro- 
blems are included only when their primary difficulty is 
academic, and when it is felt that they will not be so behavior- 
• ally disruptive as to prevent learning by other students. Lab 
teachers have found that students presenting mild or moderate 
behavioral problems often positively change their behavior when 
placed in an academic setting where they can succeed, 
7 • "How are regular classroom and s^pecial education teachers^ selected 
to participate in the Labs? " 

One of the key requirements of a Lab teacher is flexibility — not 
only in working with a variety of students, but in accepting new 
teaching ideas from colleagues. The teacher must also be able 
to view students as individuals with varying needs, and to design 
instruction to meet these needs. 

In addition, special education teachers are selected on their 
awareness of strategies for teaching reading, arithmetic, and 



language arts, and on their ability to deal with students, of vary- 
ing exceptionalties. 

Regular classroom teachers selected for the Labs must be aware 
of more than their content area; they must be able to teach and 
give emotional support to students deficient in academic skills. 
It is important that these teachers volunteer to participate in 
the program and not view such participation as a lowering of 
their status. 




Not all teachers have the flexibility of manner or the inter- 
active skills to work successfully with lower-achieving students. 
It is important that such teachers, if participating in a Lab 
program, be permitted to leave the program when the lack of fit 
becomes obvious. 

"How necessary are Supportive Services to the Learning Lab Project ?" 
The Learning Labs cannot exist without a well-formulated system 
of supportive services. The concept of "supportive service" in 
North East District includes all specialized personnel who provide 
support to the regular classroom teacher for students requiring 
additional assistance. Such personnel may continually deal 
directly with students (i.e., the Speech Therapist), or may serve 
as consultants in helping the classroom teacher appropriately 
program for and manage the student (i.e.. Psychologist, Diagnostician). 

In any school district, there is an acknowledged group of students 
whose needs cannot be adequately served in a regular ^assroom 
situation because of severe mental, physical, and/or emotional 
handicaps. Supportive services to any regular classroom program 
must provide for these students as a priority; for example, such 
services would include self-contained rooms for multi-handicapped 
or severely emotionally disturbed students. 

The next priority for supportive services is- usually considered 
as programs for the auditorally handicapped, blind, and orthopedic- 
ally handicapped students who are able to function in a regular class- 
room environment with the assistance of specialized teachers to aid 
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both students and regular teachers on a continual basis. These 
students' needs are immediate and must be met. 



At a similar priority level are the Resource programs emphasized 
in Plan A. These programs are provided for students who require 
remediation in academic areas such as reading or arithmetic as a 
support for their functionally remaining in a regular classroom, 
. Resource rooms may provide such remediation on a regular or inter- 
mittent basis, dependent on student need. The provision of Resource 
services forms one cornerstone for the implementation of Plan A, 
and has therefore recently received priority status in many districts. 

Of similar importance to many districts is the existence of Voca- 
tional programs which provide work-study experiences for students 
between the ages of 16 and 21. The VAC program r ts the needs of 
the EMR, MBI, physically handicapped, emotionally disturbed, and 
LLD students by (a) securing employment for students, (b) supervising 
student experiences, (c) counseling, (d) coordinating people and agen- 
cies to provide a valuable work experience for the student, while 
permitting him to graduate from high school, and (e) maintaining 
student records. This program has proved itself invaluable at times 
in aiding handicapped students* adjustment lo and preparation for 
independent participation in society. 

Most districts place a lower priority level on provision of 
supportive services for students who can participate in the 
regular classroom with occasional outside afsistance by specialists. 
Such students are usually classified as mildly to moderately slow 




learners, LLD, MBI, Speech Handicapped, or Emotionally Disturbed. 
This is not to say that these students are unimportant; it is to 
acknowledge that their needs are less immediate than those of the 
severely impaired and may be less constant in requiring remediation 
than students in the Resource program. 

It is these students who are included in the Learning Lab Project. 
.Some of them may be receiving supportive services outside the Lab 
itself — such as assistance in dealing with auditory or other phy- 
sical problems. Resource assistance for remediation, or work-study 
experience in the VAC program. These services permit the student 
to continue in the normal school environment by providing for his 
needs. The Lab provides still another service to these students 
by conducting classes in new content material with immediate reme- 
diation as necessary! The Lab is not meant to replace supportive 
services; it is intended to provide the intermediate step between 
student dependence on such services and student independence in a 
regular classroom setting. This relationship is shown in Figure 5. 
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FIGURE 5. 
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Figure 5 is an adaptation of the "cascade'* concept of Evelyn 
Deno (I973 where the majority of students are viewed as 
served by the regular classroom teacher, and fewer by suppor- 
tive services. North East District, through the Learning Lab 
concept, has made the transition from student dependence on 
supportive services to regular classroom independence an easier 
one by providing a setting where students can adjust to regular 
classroom demands while continuing to "catch up" when necessary. 

The point of this discussion is to indicate that supportive 
services for exceptional students form a necessary base for 
the Learning Lab, just as they do for regular education, 
" More specifically, which supportive service personnel participate 
directly in the Lab ?" 

In addition to the participation of regular classroom teachers, 
supportive Lab personnel usually include: a consultant, an 
educational diagnostician, counselors, a speech therapist, a 
helping teacher (for intervention with Emotionally Disturbed 
students), a psychological associate and LLD and MBI teachers, 
A Vocational Adjustment Coordinator may be included on the high 
school teams; in some schools, teachers certified to work with 
the auditorally handicapped, blinds and orthopedically handi- 
capped students also participate. 

This is not to imply that the only function of any of these special 
ists is to participate in the Lab, or that every school assigns 
all of these individuals to the Lab, Depending on student needs. 
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varying teams of these specialists have proven effective — tea i 
membership must be fle'xibly organized within any district. 
10. "My district derives less money from local funds than does North 
East. Can we afford the cost of providing a Learning Lab 
Project on State-allocated units without pulling very much from 
Local funding ?^^ 

Yes. The number of Locally-funded versus State-funded regular 
classroom units was computed for each of the 10 schools parti- 
cipating in the Lab project, in order to determine Local costs. 
The number of Locally-funded units appears below in Figure 6. 
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FIGURE 6. 

The Figure above indicates that in any of the participating schools, 
the Locally-funded regular units is relatively small. The average 
number of Locally funded units per school is .95, or less than 1. 



From this data, the implication should not be made that this add- 
itional unit per school is required by the Lab project. On the 
contrary, the variety of enrichment programs offered in the North 
East schools consume this additional unit. (Further discussion of 
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allocation of regular classroom teachers will be described in 
a future section,) 

In addition to minimal Local funding of regular units, there is 
no Local funding necessary to supplement Plan A monies for the 
provision of special education teachers and supportive services. 
This lack of need for Local funding is particularly significant 
. because North East receives state allocation of Plan A monies 
at only a 90%, and not a full 100%, level. Therefore, districts 
/ funded at a 100% level would have additional units to those noted 
below. 

Excluding self-contained Plan A units, and based on the 95% ADA 
formula. Figure 7 describes (a) the number of State-funded Plan A 
units allocated to each secondary school, and (b) the number of 
units actually used by each secondary school for its special 
education programming, including the Learning Labs, 
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Figure 7 indicates that fewer of Plan A units are actually 
employed in the secondary schools than are funded by the 
State. The remaiaing units are utilized in programs such 
as Homebound and in the elementary schools. 

This use of more Plan A units in tiie elementary than in the 
secondary school will be discussed in response to question #12. 
Although currently under change in North East District, this 
policy is traditionally favored in many districts. Figure 7 
abovife demonstrates that the Learning Lab program can be con- 
ducted in school districts where f ewer Plan A units are used 
in the secondary schools with the surplus of units still being 
used in the elementary grades. 

An important base for the placement of units is the flexibility 
permitted by Plan A: while units are equitably allotted for all 
levels, districts may individually determine where their needs 
are greatest and distribute these units accordingly. 

The fact that the Learning Labs do not require additional fund- 
ing surprises many districts, because they assume that additional 
programming requires additional funds. It is important to realize 
here that the Learning Lab is more of an alternate than an additional 
program. 

Plan A State-funded teachers who might othervzise be dealing with 
only LLD or MBI students also teach regular, but lower academic, 
students usually taught only by regular education teachers. 
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Similarly, regular classroom teachers instruct special education 
students with whom they normally would have had no contact. 
This team approach is an alternative to standard self-contained 
units for both regular and special education personnel. Because 
Special Education teachers can effectively teach more students in 
this setting than previously, there is no need for additional 
Local money to supplement regular classroom units. 
" But isn't the regular education program, in effect, losing a few 
of their classroom teachers to the Lab Project ?" 
No. To reiterate, there are a large number of regular education 
students participating in the Lab Project: these students would 
have to be taught by regular classroom teachers in any case if 
the Labs were not available. Since special education teachers are 
teaching regular education students as well as their own, there 
is no basis to the argument that regular educatian students and 
teachers are not benefiting from the Project. 

"Why is so much attention given to remediating secondary studen_ts 
in the Labs when preventing academic problems^ through elementary 
school programs, seems more lo gical ? " 

The "logic" of the above-described practice is not evident in the 
1973-74 Annual Special Education Statistical Report prepared by 
the Texas Education Agency. According to the TEA, a compilation 
by all school districts in Texas indicates th^ following facts: 
Fact 1 : There are currently 6,485 students in secondary 
schools enrolled in the regular educational program who 
need special education services which are not being provided. 
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Although there are also a large number of elementary 
students requiring services, totally fulfilling the 
needs of elementary special education would not erase 
the moral and educational obligatiun school districts 
have for providing services for secondary students. 

Fact 2 : Of the 6,485 secondary students without exist- 
ing services, 3397 are classified as LLD, 237 as MBI and 
415 as ED. The Labs exist to help these three categories 
of students in combination with the higher numbers of 
slow-learners on whom there is no exact count, and for 
whom both regular and special education often deny respon- 
sibility. 

Fact 3 : Although there are 2.5 times as many elementary 
as secondary school LLD students, a larger number of 
secondary LLD students were "dismissed from special education 
classes because of lack of educational services to meet the 
students ' needs . " Similarly, while there are one-half as 
many secondary as elementary MBI students, an equal number 
of secondary students are without services. And while there 
are three-fifths as many ED students in the elementary as in 
the secondary schools, over four times as many secondary 
students were dismissed from special education classes be- 
cause of lack of programming. In all three instances, the 
need is blatantly there, but it is not being met. 
The inequity evident in the TEA report can be overcome by providing 
quality programs to meet secondary students^ needs. Extremely few 
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such programs currently exist; instead, school districts con- 
stantly allocate more of their units to the elementary levels. 

In order to more evenly distribute all Special Education personnel, 
North East District is moving towards the following allocation 
procedure for the 1975-76 year: 

(a) The total number of district-wide Plan A units 
is noted. 

(b) From the totalj those units are substracted which 
are used on a district-wide basis without assign- 
ment to a particular campus. This would include, 
for example, personnel in the homebound program. 

(c) The percentage of the total number* of district 
students at each sGhool is then computed. 

(d) This percentage indicates the percentage of total 
teachers allotted to any particular school. 

This computation does not have to be inflexible, since the number 
of teacher assignments can still be adjusted to meet greatest 
student need. On the other hand, too great a degree of teacher 
reassignment might result once again in a lack of programming 
equity. 

^ ^How should special education teachers be assigned within schools 
SO that programming is included for students with all types of 
exceptionalities, as well as those requiring a Lab situation?" 
Scheduling decisions x^ithin schools are based on priorities given 
to different levels of student need, as discussed earlier in re- 
sponse to question #8. If there are a large number of severely 
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impaired students in any particular school, teachers might be 
assigned to these students on a priority basis. (However, any 
great number of such students in one location would require 
consideration for additional units on a district-wide basis) . 
Similarly-, students requiring supportive services such as those 
for the auditorally impaired, orthopedically handicapped, or 
Resource room, would receive p^riority in programming. 

It has been found in North East District that services given to 
students in the Lab projects often replace special education 
teacher responsibilities in other areas. On this basis, it has 
not been uncommon to discover that two-thirds of the special 
education personnel allotted to any one school can participate 
at least partially in the Lab project. For example, the setting 
provided in the Lab often decreases the number of students who 
need to participate in the Resource program. With this smaller 
student load, the Resource teacher can then work individually in 
the Resource capacity for one-half day, and spend the remainder 
of the day teaching in the Lab or serving as a Helping Teacher. 

Since Plan A allows a great deal of flexibility in division of 
personnel responsibilities, and the Lab tends to lessen numbers 
of students in other categories with which peirsonnel are involved 
(i.e., LLD, MBI) , more time can be spent with Lab involvements and 
such personnel can be regularly scheduled into the Labs . Inclusion 
of a speech therapist, a helping teacher, a Resource teacher, a 
VAC, or a teacher of the physically impaired need not be seen as' a 
luxury, therefore, but as a change in normal teacher scheduling 
patterns . 
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Further flexibility occurs through the Plan A provision that a 
certified Special Education teacher can work with any category 
student, provided that the teacher is working to improve his 
skills in the new area. Special Education teachers with a variety 
of teaching proficiencies may therefore participate in the Lab > 
unrestricted by their particular categorization. 
14. "With such a variety of teachers participating in the Labs, isn't 
computation of a master schedule very difficult ?" 
Not really. In North East District, the same series of steps are 
followed in creating a master schedule in each Lab school that are 
followed in non-Lab schools. These steps, generally described, 
include: 

(a) determination of all program offerings, including 
required subject areas; 

(b) determination of electives; 

(c) examination of degree of student demand for each of 
these off^erings, in order to derive the number of 
sections necessary for each course; 

(d) consideration of teacher allocations for these course 
offerings, based on the State formula; 

(e) consideration of total number of class periods; 

(f) consideration of space allocations and limitations; 

(g) subsequent creation of a "conflict chart" to list 
when the majority of more popular courses are being 
offered, so that conflicts do not occur with other 
courses . 
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Optimally, the Lab is included in the initial stages of this 
scheduling process. It is considered to be another program 
offering in which a student might enroll, instead of, for example, 
tenth grade English, The number of students participating is 
projected into the schedule and this number is balanced by division 
into sections offered throughout the day. Lab sections, similar to 
required academic subjects, are scheduled during prime time. 

Since the Lab students are not participating in regular English 
sections (or Arithmetic, or in some schools Science and Social 
Studies), there will be a surplus of regular classroom teachers 
(or Resource or Helping Teachers) , beyond the number necessary to 
meet State requirements. These "extra" teachers can then be assig- 
ned to the Labs, 

Once major scheduling decisions have been made, selection of which 
specific regular classroom teachers^ are to be scheduled to the Lab 
can be based on suitability of teacher personality, expertise, and 
desire to work with Lab students. 

North East schools have found that, wherever possible. Lab teachers 
forming a team should be scheduled with the same planning periods 
and in nearby rooms, 
15, "Who provides the leadership for each Lab ?" 

Although approval for the creation of a Lab comes from Central 
Office personnel and each building principal, there is a real 
need for daily coordination and leadership. This role is ful- 
filled by two people: the Team Leader and the Consultant. 
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The Team Leader is a teacher in each Lab project who, in addition 
to lightened teaching responsibilities, (a) works with the teachers 
in academic programming; (b) coordinates all supportive personnel 
involved in the project; (c) helps solve teaching-learning problems; 
(d) is involved with the school principal in selection of all 
teachers to participate in the Lab; and (e) coordinates maintenance 
of eligibility folders for Plan A students in the program. In other 
words, the Team Leader is the "on-the-scene" program organizer. 

_ . The Learning Lab Consultant serves as a liaison person between each 
school and the Central Office. Primary responsibilities include 
(a) staff development; (b) continual assessment of the needs of 
both teachers and students by visiting individual schools weekly 
and meeting with teams to discuss problems that cannot be solved 
by Team Leaders; (c) disseminating information from the Central 
Office to the team or Team Leader; and (d) supporting the Team 
Leader wherever possible. The Consultant is in a staff, rather 
than a line, position, and therefore does not have administrative 
power over the Team Leader or teachers. This position enables him 
to be viewed as non-threatening to team members. 

Having a Team Leader and a Lab Consultant does not require the 
allocation of any additional personnel: the Team Leader is one 
of the team teachers, and the Consultant fulfills the Supervisor's 
role, as is required in Bulletin 711. 
16. "How well do the Learning Labs meet the Special Education require- 
ments outlined in Bulletin 711?" 
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c. 
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Because North East District is committed to Plan A and because 

so many Plan A students participate in the Lab Project, tne 

need was felt, from the initiation of Special Education involvement, 

to design the Project in such a way as to optimally fulfill Plan A 

requirements. 

Therefore, student eligibility requirements are carefully determined; 
parent permission is obtained for testing, physical examinations, 
placement, and data use; the Placement process outlined in Bulletin 
711 is followed, including the use of ARD committees; teacher 
certification requirements are met; re-evaluations are conducted; 
and eligibility folders are maintained on all Plan A students. 



It is in no way more difficult to meet Plan A requirements within 
the context of Learning Labs. 

17. "How much teacher jplanning time is required to conduct the Lab ?" 

« 

One planning period a day is allotted to Lab teachers; scheduling 
should allow all teachers to have the same period so that team 
planning is possible. 

Experience in North East has shown that when a school is initiating 
a Lab, teachers need to be able to plan together for a minimum of 
several months in the prior school term (or during the summer, if 
funds allow), so that a cohesive long-term program can be developed. 
Once the school term begins, much planning is on a more immediate 
basis. 

18. "How can I create Learning Labs in schools in my district ?" 

In order to create effective Learning. Labs, there are a series of 




c 

steps which should be followed: 

(a) The district must first decide where it wishes 

to place priorities on types of Special Education units (i.e., 
number of self--contained TMR units necessary) and where Special 
Education units are to be located (i.e.. Elementary vs. Secondary 
schools) . 

The purpose of the Labs should be philosophically 
viewed as an attempt by each school to take care of its own 
special population of students. 

(b) Once a committment has been made by the district to 
the Lab concept, one Pilot Lab should be established so that it 
can serve as a model for later Lab expansion within the district. 
The Pilot should be initiated through contact with the building 
Principal; such initiation of contact and subsequent planning 
should take place during the school year prior to the year in 
which the Lab will actually begin. 

(c) The Principal in the Pilot school should then work 
together with a Central Office Special Education Consultant and 
academic department heads to discuss program emphasis. During 
these discussions, the primary focus of the Lab should be seen 
as an attempt to keep Lab students within the mainstream of 
regular education and to program for a student individually, on 
the basis of need rather than categorization. 

(d) These individuals should select a Lab Team Leader, 
preferably with Special Education qualifications, to coordinate 

Lab development. This individual should be knowledgeable, flexible. 
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and able to interact well with other teachers. 

(e) The Team Leader, working closely with the Principal, 
Special Education Consultant, and department heads should begin 
defining the general objectives of the Lab, based on consideration 
of the school's unique needs. 

(f ) Regular classroom and special education teachers who will 
formulate the Lab team should next be selected. These teachers 

must be flexible in teaching style and should have a similar teach- 
ing philosophy in order to optimally work together. 

(g) Both long-term and short-term Lab goals should be stated 
by team members. To assist in goal development, they might (1) dis- 
cuss program philosophy with the Special Education Consultant and 
building Principal; (2) receive in-service training on Plan A and 
the Lab concept. 

(h) The scope of the Learning Lab for the initial year should • 
then be established in order to generate a comprehensive proposal 

for Lab creation. The following issues must be considered: 

1. Criteria identifying students to participate 
(i.e., lower 25% percentile in achievement 
level; LLD; IIBI) . A rule should be established 
at this point to clarify the number (or percen- 
tage) of special education vs. regular educa- 
tion students who are to participate ; 

2. Procedures for moving students back into the 
regular classroom; 

3. Academic subjects to be included (i.e., reading, 
language^arts, math, social studies); 




4. Grade levels to be included; 

5. Actual number of students who can be taught 
in the Labs: it is best to start off with a 
smaller, more managable number the first year; 

6. Physical facilities currently available or 
which can be altered to meet Lab needs^-such 

I'^acilities should be centrally located; 

7. The type of grading system to be used in evaluat- 
ing student performance, 

(i) Based on decisions made regarding the above issues, the 
Pilot school should generate .a brief proposal to outline the Project 
for approval by the Central Office, 

(j) In order to provide excitement regarding the program and 
to broaden awarenesses of Team members, they should be given time 
to visit other school ; and attend meetings and conferences for 
ideas on Lab organizational structures that have proven effective. 
They should also be encouraj;ed to attend materials demonstrations 
by publishing companies. This awareness-building should not be 
restricted only to the planning year, but should continue after the 
Labs have been established, 

(k) The Team members should next outline the Lab curriculum 
and identify necessary materials, allowing for flexibility of 
change when individual student needs are (-:J:ually observed, 

(1) Procedures for identifying L<;.b ^cudents should be more 
specifically determined. All rules and regulations of Bulletin 
711 must be followed. Meetings should be held with counselors 
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to point out that students are not to be arbitrarily placed in 
Labs, that students presenting severe discipline problems are 
not to be included. 

North East District has found that individual student 
appraisal is necessary, and that academic or physical evaluations 
are most accurate and easily accomplished ajt the school , rather 
than at any appraisal center. 

The school Principal might send one letter to the 
parents requesting permission for (1) physical and/or academic 
evaluation, (2) Lab placement and participation, and (3) data use, 

(m) Once the Lab begins, team members must provide ongoing 
individualization of instruction and evaluation of student performanc 
Remediation should be provided wherever necessary, and when it is 
felt that a student is ready to fully participate in a regular 
classroom, he should be released from Lab involvement, 

(n) It is important to periodically provide stimulation in 
the Lab setting so that excitement regarding the Lab will not fade. 
Such stimulation^ can occur through exposure of teachers to new 
ideas by provision of in-service training and visits to other 
settings. 

North East officials have found that requiring a Lab 
school to submit a new Lab proposal each year causes Team members to 
(1) re-examine their program; (2) try new ideas, and (3) feel some 
competition with other schools, 

"What materials would North East Lab teachers suggest as most help- 
ful in the Learning Labs?" 
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North East teachers have compiled the following list of materials 
for use in the Labs, However, the extensiveness of the list is 
not meant to cause any district to feel that it cannot afford the 
following equipment and materials. North East District has found 
that little Local-fund expenditure for these items is necessary 
if 

(a) the Plan A Special Materials Fund allottment of 
$225.00 per year for each special education teacher 
in the Learning Lab is not meted out separately to 
teachers, but is combined for all teachers in the 
program for a period of one to three years. This 
combined sum will be large enough to purchase the 
majority of these items; 

(b) Title III material funds are optimally used wherever 
applicable; 

(c) Teachers are advised on the use of Special Education 
Instructional Materials Centers (SEIMCs) . 



EQUIPMENT 



Tape Recorders 

Listening stations/headphones 
Record players 
Overhead projector 

Study mates (individual films trip projectors) 
Film strip projector ^ 
EDL Controller readers/films and .workbooks 
Tachistoscope/f ilms and workbooks 
Reading accelerators 
Calculators 
Language Master 



KITS AND PROGRAMS 



ERLC 



Write to Communicate (Reader's Guide) 
Specific Skill Series (Barnell-Lof t) 
Reading for Concepts (McGraw-Hill) 

Dimensions in Reading: Manpower & Natural Resources (SRA) 
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KITS AND PROGRAMS (continued) 



Tactics in Reading I & II (Scott Foresman) 

Laboratory Approach to Mathematics (SRA) 

Scholastic Action 

Bowmar Reading Incentive Series 

Durrell Murphy Phonics Practice Program 

SRA Reading Lab I Word Games 

Ginn Word Enrichment Program 

SRA Reading Lab 

Readers Digest Reading Skill Builder 
Code 78 

Situational Math 



MULTIMEDIA PROGRAMS: 



Wordcraft I and II (Reading Laboratory) 
Situational Language (Knowledge Aid) 

Listen~Look~Learn Reading Tapes and Cassettes (Ideal) 
Listen and Think (EDL) 
Audio Reading Progress (EPC) 
Clues to Reading Progress (EPC) 



BOOKS AND MAGAZINES: 



Libraries of high-interest/low-reading level books (Pendulum books. 

Scholastic Reluctant Reader Libraries, Pal Paperback Kits, etc.) 
High-interest novels in class sets (That was Then , This is Now ; Mrs. Mike, etc.) 
Scope and Voices magazines (Scholastic) 
Newspapers 

Current popular magazines 

Libraries of- high-interest/low-reading level books 
Morgan Bay Mysteries Field Ed Pub., Inc. 

Kaleidoscope Readers Field Ed Pub., Inc. 

Deep Sea Adventure Series Field Ed Pub., Inc. 
Checkered Flag Series Field Ed Pub., Inc. 
Jim Forest Series Field Ed Pub., Inc. 

Pacemaker Classics Fearon Publishers 

McCall-Crabb Series 
Practice Readers 

Linguistic readers - SRA, Merrill 
Scholastic magazines 

Scope Literature Contact Units 



WORKBOOKS : 



Wide World, Dimensions, Spotlight, Spring, etc. (Scholastic) 
Spelling Generalization (Ideal) 
Spelling Levels 1-8 (Laidlow) 

Phonic & World Analysis Skills, Grades 1-5 (Continental Press) 
Consonant Sounds and Vowel Sounds (Milton Bradley) 
English 2600 (Programmed Grammar series) 
Troubleshooters I & II (Houghton Mifflin) 
Reading for Understanding (SRA) 



ERLC 
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WORKBOOKS (continued) 



Reading Attainment Systems I & II (Grolier) 

ACE program (Scott Foresman) 

Go workbook and activity sheets (Scholastic) 

Activity Kits (Scholastic) 

Gateways to Correct Spelling (Steck-Vaughn) 

Be a Better Reader 2, 3, 4 (Prentice-Hall) 

Success in Language and Literature A, B, and C (Follett Publishing Company) 
Basic Essentials of Math I and II (Jamas T. Shea/Steck- Vaughn) 
Patterns and Discovery (Fractions; whole numbers) (Addison-Wesley) 



GAMES: 



Password 
Scrabble 
Spill and Spell 
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20. "What does research demonstrate concerning the effectiveness of the 
Learning Laboratory Projects ?" 

Because prior research into alternative classroom settings such as 
the Learning Labs is so extremely limited, during the 1974-75 school 
year North East Independent School Liistrict conducted a research study 
concerning Learning Lab effectiveness. In this study. North East 
Learning Lab students were compared with matched students in control 
districts without Learning Labs on changes in both academic and affective 
behaviors . 

The following is a description of (I) the rationale for the research, 
(II) the research problem and hypotheses, (III) a review of related research 
and literature, (IV) data collection and analysis techniques, (V) analysis 
results, (VI) conclusions. 

I. The Rationale 

The concept of normalization of exceptional children (Wolf ensburger , 
197Z ), with emphasis on educational mains treaming, is not new to 
special educators — and has become increasingly important to regular 
educators. The discussion of benefits of integration versus segregation, 
spotlighted by Dunn (1968) and undersocred by a plethora of efficacy 
studies dealing particularly with retarded children, is now "old hat" — 
conclusions such as those by Johnson (1962) have prompted a number of 
states^ to re-examine their educational placement of not only the retarded, 
but of all exceptional children: 

"It is indeed paradoxical that mentally handicapped 
children, having teachers especially trained, having 
more money (per capita) spent on their education, and 
being designed to provide for their unique needs, should 
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be accomplishing the objectives of their education at 
the same or at a lower level than similar mentally 
handicapped children who have not had these advantages 
and have been forced to remain in the regular grades (p. 66)." 
Such a re-examination of educational placement has led to major restruc- 
turing of Special Education in Texas. Based on the combination of a desire 
for cost-effectiveness and a moral committment to assure an appropriate educa- 
tion for all children in preparation for participation in the economic and 
social mainstream, "Plan A" has required Texas school districts to program for 
all children and to educationally integrate exceptional with "regular" childrei 
wherever possible. 

In implementing Plan A, it has been easier for most Texas districts to 
integrate elementary than secondary students. Secondary administrators tend 
to respond negatively to the low staffing ratio which is generally more 
acceptable to elementary administrators; non-severely impaired younger 
exceptional students often deviate less from "regular" peers than do older 
students; the younger students' response to their handicap may be less strong; 
their teachers tend to be more child-oriented and less content-oriented than 
secondary teachers, perhaps better preparing them to deal with individual 
student differences. 

However, the greater ease of program implementation in elementary schools 
does not obviate needs of secondary-level exceptional students. As noted 
earlier, the Texas Education Agency has compiled the following statistics for 
the 1973-74 school year from data recorded across all Texas school districts: 
(1) 6,485 secondary students enrolled in the regular education 
program were acknowledged as requiring special education 
services which were not available; 
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(2) There were 2,5 times as many elementary as secondary 
LLD students; however, more secondary than elementary 
LLD students were dismissed from special education 
classes due to the lack of services available to meet 
students' needs. 

Although there were one-half as many secondary as 
elementary MBI students, an equal number of secondary 
students did not have services available to them. 

And while there were only three-fifths as many ED 
students in the elementary as in the secondary grades 
more than four times as^ many secondary students were 
dismissed from special education because no services 
were available. 

These facts establish the need for more extensive and more effective 
programming at the secondary level — yet little is currently being done. It 
is this acknowledged need for provision of special education services within 
the mainstream of regular education which has caused North East District to 
develop the Learning Laboratories described earlier in this report. 
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II. The Research Problem and Hypotheses 

An important part of the implementation of the Learning Laboratories has 
been an evaluation of their effectiveness by examining whether participant students 
academic and affective behaviors are improved to a greater degree than are non- 
participant student behaviors. This evaluation formulates the basis for this 
research study. 

A. The Problem 

(1) During the period of one school year, do students 
participating in a Learning Laboratory demonstrate greater 
positive change scores on standardized tests of reading and 
arithmetic than matched students not participating in a Learn- 
ing Laboratory? 

(2) During the period of one school year, do students 
participating in a Learning Laboratory demonstrate fewer school 
(a) absences, (b) referrals, (c) suspensions, (d) expulsions, 

and (e) drop-out occasions than matched students not participating 
in a Learning Laboratory? 

B. Hypotheses 

At the end of one school year, sixth to eighth grade LLD 
and MBI students enrolled in a Learning Laboratory will 
demonstrate greater positive change in Total Reading and 
Arithmetic scores on the Stanford Achievement test than will 
matched students not enrolled in a Learning Laboratory. 
H^: At the end of one school year, sixth to eighth grade non- 
special education students enrolled in a Learning Laboratory 
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will demonstrate greater positive change in Total Reading 
and Arithmetic scores on the Stanford Achievement Test than 
with matched students not enrolled in a Learning Laboratory. 

H^: At the end of one school year a combined group of sixth 
to eighth grade LLD, MBI, and non-special education students 
enrolled in a Learning Laboratory will demonstrate greater 
positive change in Total Reading and Arithmetic scores on 
the Stanford Achievement Test than will matched students 
not enrolled in a Learning Laboratory. 

H/ : At the end of one school year, ninth to twelfth grade % 
LLD and MBI students enrolled in a Learning Laboratory will 
demonstrate greater positive change in Total Reading and 
Arithmetic scores on the Stanford Achievement Test than will 
matched students not enrolled in a Learning Laboratory. 

H5: At the end of one school year, ninth to twelfth grade 

non-special education students enrolled in a Learning Laboratory 

will demonstrate greater positive change in Total Reading and 

Arithmetic scores on the Stanford Achievement Test than will 

matched students not enrolled in a Learning Laboratory. 

H^: At the end of one school year, a combined group of ninth to 
6 

twelfth grade LLD, MBI, and non-special education students 
in a Learning Laboratory will demonstrate greater positive 
change in Total Reading and Arithmetic scores on the Stanford 
Achievement Test than will matched students not enrolled in 
a Learning Laboratory. 
H^: At the end of one school year, sixth to eighth grade LLD 
and MBI students enrolled in a Learning Laboratory will demon- 
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strate a smaller number of school (a) absences, (b) referrals. 



(c) suspensions, and (d) expulsions than will matched students 



not enrolled in a Learning Laboratory, 




H, 



At the end of one school year, sixth to eighth grade non- 



special education students enrolled in a Learning Laboratory 



will demonstrate a smaller number of school (a) absences, (b) 



referrals, (c) suspensions, and (d) expulsions than will matched 



students not enrolled in a Learning Laboratory, 
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At the end of one school year, a combined group of sixth 



grade LLD, MBI, and non-special education students enrolled 
in a Learning Laboratory will demonstrate a smaller nuniber of 
school (a) absences, (b) referrals, (c) suspensions, and (d) 
expulsions than will matched students not enrolled in a Learn- 
ing Laboratory, 

Hj^q: At the end of one school year, ninth to twelfth grade LLD * 
and MBI students enrolled in a Learning Laboratory will demon- 
strate a smaller number of school (a) absences, (b) referrals, 
(c) suspensions, (d) expulsions, and (e) drop-out occasions 
than will matched students not enrolled in a Learning Laborsitory, 

H-|_-|_: At the end of one school year, ninth to twelfth grade non- 
special education^ students enrolled in a Learning Laboratory 
will demonstrate a smaller number of school (a) absences, (b) 
referrals , (c) suspensions, (d) expulsions, and (e) drop-out 
occasions than will matched students not enrolled in a Learning 
Laboratory, 

H-|_2« the end of one school year, a combined group of ninth to twelfth 
grade LLD, MBI, and non-special education students enrolled in 
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a Learning Laboratory will demonstrate a smaller number of 
school (a) absences, (b) referrals, (c) suspensions, (d) 
expulsions, and (e) drop-out occasions than will matched 
students not enrolled in a Learning Laboratory, 
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Ill, Review of the L iter ature 

■ ■"' — ♦ 

The creation of Learning Laboratories is based on an acceptance of 
the educational philosophy of integrating special education students into 
the mainstream of regular education. It is not the purpose of this review 
to examine the results of each of the large number of efficacy studies which 
have been conducted in the last 40 years; however, some general conclusions 
from these research results appear in order. 

The early efficacy studies comparing mentally retarded students in 
regular classes with those in special classes in the same school system found 
that special education students were academically inferior, but comparable or 
superior on class adjustment and personality measures (Kirk, 1964) , However, 
it is widely acknowledged that these studies were biased in favor of regular 
education classes, because students had not been randomly placed in special 
or regular classes. Those students who initially had shown the most academic 
promise had remained in regular education. The results were predictable from 
the onset, ^ There has also been much discussion of the inadequacy of instru- 
ments used to measure student adjustment and personality in these earlier 
studies. 

Subsequent efficacy research attempted to overcome these earlier failings. 
Blatt (1958) and Cassidy and Stanton (1959) compared special education students 
in one district with matched regular education students in another district 
which had no special education classes, Blatt (1958) reported no significant 
differences between groups in achievement, while Cassidy and Stanton's (1959) 
results reported higher achievement by students in regular classes. 
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In a carefully designed study, ]Goldstein, Moss and Jordan randomly 
assigned matched groups of retarded children to regular or special education 
classes as they entered first grade ^ Curricula were standardized and instru- 
mentation was superior to that used in earlier research. When I.Q. gains and 
academic achievement levels were examined four years later, no significant 
diffejrences were found between overall groups as a result of placement. Eow- 
ever, it was concluded that low-I.Q, students (below 81) benefitted more 
academically from a special education classroom, while high-I.Q, students 
benefitted from regular class placement. In examining results of a self- 
contained versus an integrated placement of secondary students, Skodak (197Q) 
reported that students in the integrated program (a) had better school atten- 
dance records; and subsequently (b) held fulltime jobs and were at a higher 
occupational level more frequently than non-integrated students; (c) earned 
more money; and (d) were more likely to seek further education, manage money 
with greater prudence, take part in more community activities. The results 
of other studies (Kirk, 1964; Hoelke, I966; Smith and Kennedy, 1967) suggest 
that exceptional students make as much or more progress in the regular class- 
room as they do in special education, ■ — 

While the Majority of efficacy .studies have dealt with the mildly retarded, 
Zedler (I968) compared language and learning disabled students randomly assigned 
to special or regular education classes. She concluded that LLD students assig- 
ned to regular classes performed significantly better than special class students 
in reading, spelling and arithmetic, and that they demonstrated a gain in I,Q, 
points, while special class students suffered a loss. And Rubin, Senison and 
Betwee (1966) reported that emotionally disturbed students performed as well 
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in regular as in special education classes, 

/ 

In considering research conclusions, Dunn (1968) notes, "Evidence such 

/ 

as this is another reason to find better ways of serving children with mild 
learning disorders than placing them in self contained special schools and 
classes . " 

Conclusions such as Dunn's (1968) have led many educators to accept a 
philosophy. of "normalization" in schools — the belief that handicapped indivi- 
duals should be included and supported in as integrated and as inclusive a 
manner as possible, that segregation of anyone other than the extremely im- 
paired should be avoided. While this philosophy enanated from and has reached 
widespread acceptance in Scandinavia and is currently widely advocated in 
Toronto, its American adoption has been much slower (Wolf ensburger , 1972). 
Some states, such as Texas and Nebraska, have been mandating educational 
policies based on integration with the hope that these policies would expand 
to more normalized experiences for the handicapped. 

At the core of the normalization philosophy in education is a belief in 
the non-labeling of students, of planning for each child on the basis of his 
learning needs and characteristics, rather than on the basis of a category or 
classification. This non-labeling policy is important because as Larsen (1975) 
notes, 

"The fact that some youngsters are labeled handicapped has been 
shown to be a significant factor in the way in which these child- 
ren Interact with either regular or special" class teachers. Not 
only does the label affect teacher perceptions and exceptations , 
but it has also been demonstrated to create stereotypes which 
can be detrimental to the academic and/or social development of 
particular children. Stereotyping of certain children has been 
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found to exist even with teachers who have been trained 
in special education (p. 9)." 

Support of this statement appears in a study by Salvie, Clark and 
Ysseldyke (1973), who examined the reactions of undergraduate students in 
both regular and special education when they encountered intellectually 
normal students who had been mislabeled. Subjects were divided into three 
groups and. were shown the same videotape of the behaviors of a normal child. 
They were asked to rate the behaviors of this child in five categories (i.e., 
attitudes towards tasks). The first undergraduate group was told that the 
child was normal, the second was told that the child was gifted, and the 
third that he was retarded. Results showed that children labeled "gifted" 
were viewed more positively than children labeled "normal" on attitudes to- 
ward task and toward own performance. On all dimensions children labeled 
as retarded were viewed less favorably than those labeled as normal, even 
by those undergraduates trained in special education. 

However, support for a philosophy of normalization by the integrating 
and non-labeling of students does not imply that all mildly handicapped should 

; 

immediately be placed in regular classroom without assistance. For it is more 
and more frequently acknowledged that removing students from a self-contained 
environment and immediately placing them in a regular classroom setting with 
no intermediary stepCs) causes a "culture shock" which finds both teachers and 
students ill-prepared to deal with the new situation. 

As Groesnick (1971) suggests, the longer that a student remains in a 
self-contained special education classroom, the more difficult his reintegra- 
tion into regular education. Quay, Galvin, Annesley and Werry (1972) studied 
achievement levels of emotionally disturbed students in a carefully structured 
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resource room (based On Hewatt's ''engineered classroom") and considered 
their simultaneous academic progress in the regular classroom. They found 
that while both student attending behavior and academic achievement improved 
in the resource setting, similar gains ware not carried oyer into the regular 
classroom setting. They concluded 

"...conditions in the regular class clearly must be changed 
♦to support behavior learned in the resource room. It is 
unlikely that such changes can be brough about by the 

limited contact which occurs between resource room staff j 

{ 

and the regular class teachers ... (p . 195)." 
As Quay, et al. (1972) suggest, even the resource room, often viewed 
as the necessary step between self-contained and regular classroom participa- 
tion, is not enough. An environment is necessary where exceptional students 
can be treated as individuals with differing needs and learning styles, and 
where regular classroom teachers can, in effect, be trained to work and inter- 
act with these students. As Martin (1974), Deputy Coiranissioner for Education 
of the Handicapped, voices: 

"I am concerned today... about the pell-mell and I fear 
naive mad-dash to mainstream children. .. .First , it is the 
question of the attitudes, fears, anxieties, and possibly 
overt rejection which may face handicapped children, not 
just from their schoolmates but from the adults in the 
school.... If the majority of handicapped children — the 
mildly and moderately retarded, the children with behavioral 
disorders, the children with language and learning problems, 
the children with orthopedic difficulties — are to be spend- 
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ing most or much of their time in regular classrooms, 
there must be massive efforts to work with their 
regular teachers, not to just instruct them in the 
pedagogy of special education but to share their feelings, 
to understand their fears, to provide them with assistance 
and materials, and in short, to assure their success 
^ (pp. 151-152) 

A major aspect of the problem appears to result from the time-honored 
view that special children should be the sole responsibility of special 
education, and that regular educators need not become involved with other 
than normal children. Within the increasingly popular integration philosophy, 
there is no room for such easy dichotomization, however. In states such as 
Texas, where availability of state monies is based on special education students 
becoming part of regular education, non-special education teachers are forced 
to becon\e more aware of the needs of exceptional children. As Bruininks (1973) 
states, the previously ambiguous delineation of roles between special educators 
and general educators can no longer allow general educators to abdicate respon- 
sibility for mildly impaired students. 

To support the feasibility of favorable regular classroom-special educa- 
tion teacher -student interaction, Klinger (1972) describes the Texas "Shift of 
Emphasis" project, where 83 primary grade teachers from 25 school districts were 
trained in specific teaching strategies, commercially made and **teacher made" 
teaching materials, and methods to be used in classroom management and schedul- 
ing. These teachers identified a total of 300 of their students whom they 
had maintained, but who normally would have been placed in self-contained spec- 
ial education classes. 
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An evaluation was later conducted concerning academic success of 
target students, nature of teacher-student interactions, and presence of 
deleterious effects of target students on academic performance of "normal" 
students. Results showed that whereas target students had initially been 
negatively viewed by both teachers and normal peers, over a period of months, 
this negative response was lessened. Many teachers showed themselves capable 
of altering teaching strategies to successfully include target students. In 
addition, achievement test scores for normal students in project classrooms 
did not differ significantly from scores of students in non-project class- 
rooms. 

However, the adoption of Plan A doec not mean that all mildly impaired 
are now the concern of regular educators, thus removing special educators 
from this responsibility. As Deno (1972) describes, special education can 
now adopt the new role of conducting itself "...as a tcol for developing more 
effective instructional approaches for the hard to teach in regular as well 
as special education." She notes that special education is in an excellent 
position to prompt change in general education because it has gained insight 
into what causes students to fall out of the "model" system and how to teach 
these students. Therefore, even with the mildly impaired, special educators 
will optimally work together with regular educators in programming for excep- 
tional students in the educational mainstream. 

The above-discussed concepts of (a) special student integration, (b) 
non-categorization, (c) provision of alternatives to either self-contained or 
regular class placement, and (d) interaction of regular and special education 
teachers, from the core of the Learning Laboratories in North East Independent 
School District. It has been the purpose of this research project to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of actualizing these concepts. 
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APPENDIX II 

IV. DATA COLLECTION .AND ANALYSIS 

A. SAMPLE 

Over 3,000 students participated in this research. Experimental 
students were selected on the basis of participation in a Learning Lab 
Project in one of five randomly selected schools in North East Indepen- 
dent School District, San Antonio, Texas. Control students were selected 
from the four following independent school districts: East Central ISD^ 
San Antonio, Texas; Judson ISD, Converse, Texas; Fort Bend ISD, Stafford, 
Texas; and Schertz-Cibolo-Universal City ISD, Schertz, Texas. 

Basis for control group selection was fitness of match with North 
East experimental subjects by (a) grade leve; (b) Special Education code 
classification (e.g., MBI) ; (c) sex; (d) age; and (e) I.Q.. (A complete 
description of procedures followed in matching experimental and control, 
students appears in Appendix A.) ..^j:^-- 

B. PROCEDUEES ^ ' 
In July, 1974, North East Special Education officials met with 

officials of control schools to fully explain the goals of this research 
project and to obtain permission for students in their schools to parti- 
cipate in the study. 

In August, a form was designed on which school officials were to 
record demographic, achievement, and affective data on all students in 
therf^North East Independent School District. (This form appears in 
Appendix B.) 
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A North East administrator then met with the ten Learning Lab Project 
leaders and described the manner in which the demographic section of the 
data form was to be completed; this included information on age, sex, I.Q*, 
and code classification. The leaders siibsequently returned to their schools 
and coii5)leted these forms for every student enrolled in the Labs. When 
demibgraphic data were recorded, all North East students were assigned an 
identification code number in order to provide for student anonymity in 
future data use. 

Because of difficulties anticipated in accurately matching the large 
number of North East students in control schools, a decision was made to 
involve students from only five of the North East projects in this research. 
"These five schools were randomly selected from the total group of ten schools. 

The coded demographic data on each North East student was then forwarded 
to a designated individual in each control school who siibsequently matched 
students in their school to each North East student by age, sex, I.Q., and 
categorization (e.g., MBI, LLD, non-Special Education). None of the control 
students participated in Learning Laboratory experiences. 

In early September, a planning session was held for Laboratory Team 
Leaders in North East District to delimit student achievement testing pro- 
cedures. Tests were administered during the week of September 16, 19 7A. In 
all rooms, standardized -directions and timing were followed on the Stanford 
Achievement Test, 1973 Edition; middle school students were administered the 
Primary III Battery, and the higji school students. Intermediate I. Form A 
was used in pretesting, and the following subtests were administered to all 
students; Reading Comprehension, Word Study Skills, Math Concepts, Math 

-2- 
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Coii5)utations, and Math Application. Con^jleted tests were forwarded to 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich Publishing Company in New York, where they 
were machine-scored. 

In October, meetings were held with designated individuals from each 
of the control schools, where achievement testing procedures were explained. 
Tests were administered to control students during mid-October, 197A. All 
testing procedures followed were identical to those in North East District; 
the same form and test batteries were used. Similarly, all control pretests, 
were machine scored in New York. 

As tests were returned from scoring, they were forwarded to all schools 
with directions for interpretation included. 

In order to standardize procedures for affective data collection, a 
meeting was held in March, 1975, where Assistant Principals and. Principals 
from several North East schools involved in the study met to determine 
specific definitions of types of affective data to be examined ("suspension" 
"explusions" "referral for discipline" and "drop-out"). 

Subsequently, an official was contacted in each school district in the 
study and was requested to forward the names of several eii5)loyees who could 
responsibly collect the affective data.** 

A meeting was held by the North East Special Education Director, 
attended by all individuals designated to collect affective data, at which 
(a) -specif ic'-defiitiiti ons werergiven dEoT-feach^--type^f-data^ta hBrexamined, ~\ 
and (b) data collection procedures were described. 



**To maintain student privacy, it was decided that officials within each 
participant district would best determine who should examine records in that 
district.. 

-3- 
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Affective data was collected during April 1975. Designated individuals 
examined student records for the previous one hundred school days and 
recorded the following information for each student in the study: (a) number 
of days membership, (b) number of absences, (c) frequency of referrals for 
unacceptable behavior, (d) drop-out occurrences, (e) niimber of suspensions, 
and (f) if the child had been expelled. Totals were then computed for each 
experimental and control group. 

Achievement pos testing for North East experimental students was 
accoi]q>lished during the week of March 17, and during April for all other 
schools. Procedures identical to those used in pretesting were followed. 
Form B was administered to all students. Tests were again machine scored 
i?y the publishers and results were forwarded to all schools. 
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^ AFFECTIVE DEFINITIONS 



Referral: 



a) . Any time a student is referred to the office by school staff 

for disciplinary purposes 

and/ or 

b) . Any time a student is referred to the office for being in- 

volved in a non-classroom disturbance, 

2. Suspension ; 

The student's family is officially notified that, for disciplinary 
reasons^ the student is not permitted to attend class for a 
designated period of time. 

3. Expulsion ; 

The student is removed from school by action of the School Board, 

4. Drop -Out : 

Anyone who has not yet graduated from high school, who has with- 
drawn from school during the school year , and whose records have 
not been forwarded to another school. 

5. School Attendance : 

The total number of days the student has been recorded as having 
attended school between , ^_ 
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C. DATA ANALYSIS : 

In order to investigate degrees of difference between groups of 
students^ In examination of the hypotheses, a series of analyses of 
variance (ANOT^) were performed* 

(1) The first series of ANOVAs examined differences in 

academic achievement between 

(a) Sixth to eighth grade LLD and MBX students 
enrolled in the Learning Lab Project and 
matched students not enrolled in the project; 

(b) Sixth to eighth grade non-special education 
students enrolled in the Project and matched 
students not enrolled in the project; 

(c) A combined group of sixth to eighth grade LLD, 
MBI, and non-special education students enrolled 
in the Learning Lab Project and matched students 
not enrolled in the Project. 

A separate analysis was computed for each group on Total Reading and Total 
Arithmetic scores on the Stanford Achievement Test, Primary III Battery, 
Forms A and B. 

..(2) . Another series of ANOVAs exafhlned differences in academic 
achievement between 

(a>^ Ninth, to twelfth grade LLD and MBI students 
enrolled in the Learning Lab Project and 
matched students not enrolled in the Project; 
(b) Ninth to twelfth grade non-special education 
students enrolled in the Learning Lab Project 
and matched students not: enrolled in the Project; 
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(c) A combined group of ninth to twelfth grade 
UiD, MBI, and non-special education students 
enrolled in the Learning Lab Project and 
matched students not enrolled in the Project. 
A separate analysis vas computed for each group on both Total Reading and 
Total Arithmetic scores on the Stanford Achievement Test, Intermediate I 
Battery, Forms A and B. 

(3) A Third weries of ANOVAs next examined differences in 
affective behaviors for each of the above described groups in (1) and 
(2) . A separate analysis vas conducted between experimental and control 
students on total numbers of (a) kbsenses, (b) referrals, (c) suspensions, 
(d) drop-outs, and (e) expulsions . 

V. ANALYSIS RESULTS ^ 
Following is a complete description of the results of the data analysis. 
Data pertinent to each hypotheisis is examined separately in order to most 
accurately describe program effectiveness for each type of student (i.e., 
LLD, MBI, non-Special Ejiucation) as well as for combined groups of students. 
Results-wilt be considered^both^in terms^ot- (a) the^existence^f statistical 
significance, Snd (b) trends evident to /the data. All conclusions to be 
crawn from analysis results will- be included- in Sectitjn VI of this research 
report. 

H^: At the end of one school year, sixth to eighth 
grade LLD and M3I students enrolled in a Learning 
Laboratory will demonstrate greater positive change 
in Total Reading and Arithmetic sco]^ on the Stan- 4 
ford Achievement Test than will students not enrolled 
in a Learning Laboratory. 1 fl 1 



To test this hypothesis, a onenwray analysis of variance (ANOVA) was 
performed between sixth to eighth grade LLD and MBI students in North 
East Learning Laboratories and matched students in control schools on 
separate measures of reading and arithmetic « 

ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE I. 
TOTAL READING CHANGE SCORES: 
6TE TO 8TH GRADE LLD AND HBI STUDENTS 

9 



SOURCE 
Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



SUM OF SQUARES 
1800 ;89 
31278.09 
33078.97 



D.F. MEAN SQUARE 

1 1800.89 

341 91.72 

342 342 



F 

19.6336 



Experimental Group N= 215 Mean= 6.7767 

Control Group N= 218 Mean= 2.0391 

Probability of F is .00008*** 



***-StatiS:tically signif ic^nt^beyond^the-^^DOULevel*. — 

As Table I indicates, sixth to eighth grade LLD and MBI students 
enrolled in North East's Learning Laboratories demonstrated highly signi- 
ficant reading change scorew when compared with control students: vhile 
North East students experienced a mean gain of 6.8 raw score points, 
control students gained 2.0 points. 

Therefore, the hypothesis that sixth to eighth grade LLD and MBI 
Learning Laboratory students will demonstrate greater positive reading 
change is accepted. 4 n r 
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The analysis of the second aspect of H^^, comparing degree of 
experimental and control student change in arithmetic achievement, 
appears in Siumary Table II. 



ANOVA SUMHABZ TABLE II. 
TOTAL ARITHMETIC CHANGE SCORES: 
6TH TO 8TH GRADE LLD AND MBI STUDENTS 



SOURCE SUM OF SQUARES D.F. MEAN SQUARE F 

Between Groups 47.91 1 47.91 0.8711 

Within Groups 18754.56 341 55.00 

Total 18802.48 342 



Experimental Group N= 214 Mean= 5.1121 

Control Groiip N= 129 Mean= 5.8837 

Probability of F is .65938 
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An examination of analysis results indicates that mean change scores 

between experimental and control students are almost identical, and the 

probability of F is .65938. 

- Therefore, the^data do not support the hypotheisis that sixth to 

eithth grade LLD and MBI 4iearning- Laboratory -students will -demonstrate 

grea ^r positive arithmetic change. 

HjS At the end of one school year, sixth to eighth 
grade noiji-ipecial education students enrolled in a 
Learning Laboratory will demonstrate greater positive 
change in Total Reading and Arithmetic scores on the 
Stanford Achievement Test than will matched students 
not enrolled in a Learning Laboratory. 
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The results of the one-way analysis of variance examining differ 



ences in experimental and control students' Reading scores appears in 
Table III. 



ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE III 
TOTAL READING CHANGE SCORES: 
6TH TO 8TH GRADE NON-SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



SOURCE 
Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



SUM OF SQUARES 

14.22 
47872.92 
47887.14 



D.F. 

1 
313 
314 



MEAN SQUARE F 
14.22 0.0929 
152.95 



Experimental Group N= 95 Mean= 6.8947 

Control Group Z' N= 220 Mean= 6.4318 

Probability of F is .99940 



As indicated in Table III above, the difference between experimental 
and control students' change scores is not statistically significant. The 
means are, in fact, almost identical, with the probability of JF approaching 
1. . 

Therefore, the first aspect of H2 cannot be accepted: there is no 
statistical indication that sixth to eighth grade non-special education 
students enrolled in the Learning Laboratory demonstrate greater change 
in reading achievement than control students. 

Results of the data analysis describing differences in arithmetic 
achievement between these two groups appear in Table IV. 
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ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE IV. 
ARITHMETIC CHANGE SCORES: 
6TH TO 8TH GRADE NON-SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



SOURCE SUII OF SQUARES ;0.F. MEAN SQUARE F 

Between Groups 274.90 1 274.90 3.6877 

Within Groups 23779.98 319 74.55 

Total 24054.88 320 

Experimental Groi^ 'N= 94 Mean= 2.7340 

Control Group N= 227 Mean= .7004 
Probability of F is .05254 



As indicated in Table IV, Learning Laboratory students tend to demonstrate 
greater change in Arithmetic scores than do control students. The probability of 
this degree of change being attributed to chanceSls* only slightly greater than 



The second aspect of the while not supported by statistical significance. 



Is supported by a strong trend In favor of the Learning Laboratories for sixth to 
eighth grade non-special education students. 

H3: At the end of one school year, a combined group of sixth 
to eighth grade LLD, MBI, and non-special education students en- 
rolled in a Learning Laboratory will demonstrate greater positive 
change in total Reading and Arithmetic scores on the Stanford 
Achievement Test than will matched students not enrolled in a 
Learning Laboratory. 

The summary table for the ANOVA performed on^coinbined group Reading 
change scores of sixth to eighth grade students appears below. 

ErJc - i08 =• 



ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE V. 
BEADING CHANGE SCOKES: 
6TH TO 8TH GRADE LLD, MBI, AND NON-SPECIAL ED. STUDENTS 



SOURCE 


SUM OF SQUARES 


D.F. 


MEAN SQUARE 


F 


Between Groups 


653.72 


1 


653.72 


5.3130 


Within Groups 


80713.38 


656 


123.04 




Total 


81367.09 


657 






E3q>2riinental Group 


N= 310 


Meana 6.8129 






Control Group 


N- 348 


Mean« 4.8161 






Probability of F=« 


.02023 * 







* Significant at .05 level 

The above analysis indicates that the coinbined group of North East- sixth 
to eighth grade Learning Laboratory students demonstrated a significantly greater 
positive change in total reading scores than did combined control students. 

However, an examination of Tables I and III, reveals that the basis for 
this significance is attributable to the highly significant (beyond .001) change 
in North East special education students* reading scores, xather than to any 
measurable change in North East non-^;Dpecial education students* scores. 

The initial aspect of is accepted': combined North East students do 
demonstrate significantly jgreater change scores. The reader is cautioned, how- 
ever, to closely consider Tables I and III in order to more accurately note where l 
this significance appears. 

Similar results appear from the ANOVA of arithmetic scorefs of combined groups 
of- sixth-to-eighth grade special education. and non-special education students. 
These results ^iipnear in Table VI below. 



ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE VI. 
ARITHMETIC .CHANGE. SCORES; 
6TH TO 8TH GRADE LLD, MBI, AND NON-SPECIAL ED. STUDENTS 



SOURCE SUM OF SQUARES 
Between Groups 539.62 
Within Groups 45113.82 
Total 45653.44 



D.F. MEAN SQUARE F 

1 539.62 7.9184 

662 68.15 
663 



Experimental Group N= 308 Mean= 4.3864 

Control Group N= 356 Mean= 2.5787 

Probability of F is .00526** 



** Significant at .01 level 

♦ " The combined group of North East students again demonstrates significant 
change scores when compared with control students. However, an examination of 
Summary Tables II and IV indicates that neither North East sixth to eighth 
grade special education nor non-special education students, when considered as 
separate groups, performed significantly better than control students. The 
significance found in the combined group analysis appears -to be a statistical 
result of the large. increase in the number of students over either separate 
group , 

Therefore, the data supports the hypothesis that combined sixth to eighth 
grade experimental students will demonstrate greater change in arithmetic scores 
than will matched control students. However, a separate examination of special 
education and non-special education student results tends to reflect more 
accurately on actual student performance. 
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H^: At the end of one school year, ninth to twelfth grade 
LLD and MBI students enrolled in a Learning Laboratory will 
demonstrate greater positive change in total Reading aad 
Arithmetic scores on the Stanford Achievement Test than will 
matched students not enrolled in a Learning Laboratory. 
The results of the ANOVA examining differences in Reading gain between 
LLD and MBI students in the Learning Laboratories in North East Senior High 
Schools .and control students are described in Summary Table VII. 



ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE VII. 
READING CHANGE SCORES: 
9TH TO 12TH GRADE LLD AND MBI STUDENTS 



SOURCE 
Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



SUM OF SQUARES D.F. 

341.89 1 

37398.33 246 

37740.22 247 



MEAN SQUARE 
341.89 
152.03 



F 

2.2489 



Experimental Group N= 171 Mean= 2i9532 

Control Group N^ 7'7- Mean« - .4156 

Probability of F is .13096 



Althouga North East students ^ me an gain was approximately 2.5 raw points 
higher than control students' gain, this difference is not statistically signi- 
ficant. However, data trends indicate that Learning Laboratory special education 
students do tend to demonstrate greater reading gain than do non-laboratory students. 
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ANOVA Summary Table VIII describes differences in Arithmetic change 
scores between LLD and MBI senior high experimental and control students. 



ANOVA SUMMARY- TABLE VIII. 
ARITHMETIC CHANGE SCORES: 
9TH TO 12TH GRADE LLD AND MBI STUDENTS 



SOURCE 
Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



SUM OF SQUARES 
184.51 
36019.61 
36204.12 



D.F. 

1 

231 
232 



MEAN SQUARE 
184.51 
155.93 



F 

1.1833 



Experimental Group N= 157 Mean= .0954 

Control Group • N= 76 Mean=1.8026 

Probability of F is .27733 
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Although not statistically significant, control students' mean gain was 
approximately 1,71 raw score points greater than experimental students* gain. 
This trend for senior high LLD and MBI control students to gain more than North 
East students falls to support the research hypothesis. However, the 1.71 raw score 
point difference may be accountjed for by the Standard Error of Measurement of the 
Stanford Achievement Test. Therefore, no real Conclusions as to the cause of the 
difference can be postulated. 

H15: At the end of one school year, ninth to twelfth grade 
non-special education students enrolled in a Learning Laboratory 
will demonstrate greater positive change in total Reading and 
Arithmetic scores on the Stanford Achievement? Test than will 
matched students not enrolled in a Learning Laboratory. 
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The ANOVA results for differences In Reading change scores are reported 
in Summary Table IX. 



ANOVA SB21MARY TABLE IX. 
READING CHANGE SCORES: 
9TH TO 12TH GRADE NON-SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



SOURCE 
Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



SUM OF SQUARES D.F. MEAN SQUARE 

65.75 1 65.75 

83520.43 490 - 170.45 

83586.17 491 



F 

0.3857 



Experimental Group N= 196 Mean= 2.5102 

Control Group ' N= 296 Mean= 1.7635 

Probability of F is .57933 
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Although differences between Learning Laboratory students' and control 
students* performance are not statistically significant. North East non-special 
education students tended to achieve slightly higher change scores (.75 mean raw 
score points greater than control students) . 

This difference cannot be viewed as support for the research hypothesis, 
however, since the Standard Error of Measurement of the Stanford Achievement 
Test might account for any differences this small. 

Analysis results for differences in senior high school non-special education 
student arithmetic scores appear in Table X, 
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ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE X, 
ARITHMETIC CHANGE SCORES: 
9Ta TO 12TH GRADE NON-SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



SOURCE SUM OF SQUARES D.F. MEAN SQUARE F 

Between Groups 25.36 1 25.36 0.2100 

Within Groups 58817.56 487 120.78 

Total 58842.92 488 

Experimental Group N= 193 Mean= .1657 

Control Group N= 296 Mean= .631? 

Probability of F is .86398 

Control students demonstrate a trend toward greater positive arithmetic 
change scores than North East students (a greater mean change of .466 raw score 
points). This trend indicates that the hypothesis postulating greater change 
in North East students must be rejected. 

However, the mean difference in student arithmetic gain is small — ^possibly 
attrJJ>utable.touthe_SJ:jmdai:dL_£i3:rir lOf Measurement,rjajid_ the high probability of 
F (T86398) hein^ attributable'^o "ChaiiCe T>recl^^ ~ 
treatment effect. 

H : At the end of one school year, a combined group of 
6 

ninth to twelfth grade LLD, MBI, and non-special education 
students in a Learning Laboratory will demonstrate greater 
positive change in Total Reading and Arithmetic scores on* 
the Stanford Achievement Test than will matcKfed students not 
enrolled in a Learning Laboratory. 
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AHPVA results for reading change for senior high combined students 
Is suTTimarlzed in Table XI. > 



ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XI, 
READING CHANGE SCORES: 
9TH TO 12TH GRADE LLD, MBI, AND NON-SPECIAL ED, STUDENTS 



SOURCE 
Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



SUM OF SQUARES D,F, 
280,49 1 - 

121047,70 738 

121328,19 739 



MEAN SQUARE 

280,49 

164,02 



F 

1.7100 



Experimental Group N« 367 Mean= 2,7166 

Control Group N= 373 Mean= 1,4853 

Probability of F is • 18816 



Although not statistically significant, data trends indicate that combined 
groups, of students (LLD, MBI, and non--special education) enrolled in the Learning 
Laboratories tend to demonstrate greater reading change in raw score points than 
do control students. 

Results from this analysis are a compilation of results from the separate 
analysis of special education student data, and non-special education student 
data, as explicated in Tables VII and IX, 

ANOVA results examining differences in arithmetic achievement among 
combined groups of senior high students appear in Table XII, 




4 
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ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XII. 
ARITHMETIC CHANGE SCORES: 
9TH TO 12TH GRADE LLD, MBI, AND NON-SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



SOURCE SUM OF SQUARES D.F. MEAN SQUARE F 

Between Groups 0.00 1 0,00 0.0000 

Within Groups 95195.97 720 132.22 

Total 95195.97 721 

EjcperimentaJ Group N^ 350 Mean= .1342 

Control Group N= 372 Mean= .1343 

Probability of F is 1.00000 

The data recorded in the above table indicates that there is no difference 
in arithmetic change scores between groups of students who participated in the 
Learning- Laboratories .and control students^. Hg, ..therefore, cannot be supported 
as it pertains to arithmetic achievement, 

NOTE ; For the purposes of cohesive explication of analysis results. Hypotheses 
7, 8, and 9 will be discussed as a unit. 

H^rw^At^ tlie endjrof cme -school year, -six t 
and MBI students enrolled in a Learning Laboratory will demonstrate 
a smaller number of school (a) absences, (b) referrals, (c) suspen- 
sions, and (d) expulsions than will matched students not enrolled 
in a Learning Laboratory. « 

Hg: At the end of one school year, sixth to eighth grade non- 
special education students enrolled in a Learning Laboratory will 
demonstrate a smaller number of school (a) absences, (b) referrals, 
Q (c) suspensions, and (d) expulsions than will matched students not 
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enrolled in a Learning Laboratory, 

H^: At the end of one school year, a combined group 
of sixth grade LU), MBI, and non-special education students 
enrolled in a Learning Laboratory will demonstrate a smaller 
number of school (a) absences, (b) referrals, (c) suspensions, 
and (d) expulsions than will matched students not enrolled in 
a Learning Laboratory. 
MIDDLE SCHOOL ABSENTEEISM 

a). Results from the on-way ANOVA performed on 
middle school special education absenteeism 
appear in Table XIII, , 



ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XIII. 
NUMBER OF ABSENCES AMONG 
6TH TO 8TH GRADE LLD AND MBI STUDENTS 



SOURCE 
Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



SUM OF SQUARES 
5,94 
35539.51 
35545.45 



D.F. 
1 

428 
429 



MEAN SQUARE F 
5,94 0.0715 
83,04 



Experimental Group N= 252 Mean= 6,5198 

Control Group N= 178 M^auF 6,7584 

Probability of F is ,99997 



An examination of the above table indicates an almost identical mean 
absenteeism rate for Learning Laboratory and control students. 

Therefore, Hypothesis 7 (a), indicating that North East LLD and MBI 
students demonstrate fewer absences than control students, is not supported. 
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b) • Table XIV Indicates ANOVA results comparing absenteeism 

differences between e3q)erlmental and control middle school 
non-special education students* 



ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XIV. 
NUMBER OF ABSENCES AMONG 
6TH TO 8TH GRADE NON-SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



SOURCE SUM OF SQUARES D.F. MEAN SQUARE F 

Between Groups 405.40 1 405.40 8.6422 

Within Groups 18106.85 386 46.91 

Total 18512.25 387 .i; 



Experimental Group N= 120 Mean= 6.7750 

Control Group N= 268 Mean= 4.5634 

Probability of F Is .00382 * 



* Statistically significant at the .05 lavel. 

The above results are statlstlcally^slgnlf leant and Indicate that North 
East Middle School non-special education students tend, on the average^-to be - 
absent from school 2.21 days (per 100 day period) more than do control ^s|;udents . 

Hypothesis 8 (a), postulating that North East students would have fewer 
absences than control students, ' is not supported. 

c) • Analysis results coiq)arlng absenteeism differences 
between combined groups of students (LLD, MBI, and 
Non-Special Education) appear in Table XV. 
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ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XV. 
NUMBER OF ABSENCES A^NG 
6TH TO 8TH GRADE LLD, MBI, AND NON-SPECIAL ED. STUDENTS 



SOURCE SUM OF SQUARES D.F. MEAN SQUARE F 

Between Groups 274.19 1 274.19 4.1305 

Within Groups 54166.98 816 66.38 



Total 54441.17 817 



Experimental Group N= 372 Mean= 6.6022 

Control Group N= 446 Mean= 5.4395 

Probability of F is .03983* 
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* Statistically significant at the .05 level 

The above data considering differences in absenteeism between experi- 
mental and control combined groups of middle school students is statistically 
significant (.05 level): North East-Learning Laboratory students average 1.17 
absences per student more than control students in a 100 day period. 

H3T)othesis 9 (a) indicating that a combined group of LLD, MBI and non- 
speclal education students particip.ating^ J41. . the. Learning Laboratories would 
haveHEewex' absences j - feannot b^ supported.*-- 
2. * MIDDLE SCHOOL REFERRALS 

a). Results -from the ^ANOVA comparing differences of numbers 
^ , of referrals between experimental and control special 

education students appear in Table XVI. 



ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XVI. 
NUMBER OF REFERRALS AMONG 
6TH TO 8TH GRADE LLD AND MBI STUDENTS 



SOURCE 
Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



SUM OF SQUARES D.F. 

11.75 1 

3009.99 429 

3021.74 430 



MEAN SQUARE 
11.75 
7.02 



F 

i.6740 



Experimental. Group N= 253 Mean= 1.3557 

Control Group N= 178 Mean= 1.6910 

Probability of F is .19332 



Although not statistically significant, the above results indicate a trend 
for experimental students to have a lower number of school disciplinary referrals 
than control students: on the average, this difference Is ,335 fewer referrals 
per student during a 100 day period. 

b) . Differences In numbers of referrals for middle school 
non<^Bp€9crtal:^due&tricHa^tt^^ 
Summary Table XVII. 
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ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XVII. 
NUMBER OF REFERRALS AMONG 
6TH TO 8TH GRADE NOK-SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



SOURCE 
Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



SUM OF SQUARES D.F. 

49,05 1 

1206.91 386 

1255,96 387 



MEAN SQUARE F 
49.05 15.6879 
3.13 



^acperimental Group N« 120 Mean= 1.5417 

Control Groiq) N= 268 Mean= .7724 

Probability of F is .00026*** 

*** Statistically significant at the .001 level 

Experimental students averaged .7693 referrals per student more than 
did control students in a 100 day period. This difference is highly signi- 
ficant (.001 level) and is in conflict with the results postulated in 
H3q)Q thesis 8(b). 

The data, therefore, fails ta suppprtr the. research hjrpothesis, 
c) , "The results the ANOVA of differences in 

numbers of referrals between combined groups of middle 

school students are recorded in Table JWIII. 
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ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XVIII. 
NUMBER OF REFERRALS AMONG 
6TH TO 8TH GRADE LLD, MBI AND NON-SPECIAL ED. STUDENTS 



SOURCE SUM OF SQUARES D.F. MEAN SQUARE F 
Between Groups 15.53 1 15.53 2-91''^^ 

Within Groups 4309.97 817 5.28 

Total 4325.50 818 



Experimental Group N= 373 Mean= 1.4155 

Control Grotip N= 446 Mean= 1.1390 

Probability of F is .08260 



The above results indicate a strong trend for combined grouos of 
Students enrolled In the Learning Labs to experience more disciplinary 
referrals than control students. Hypothesis 9(b), therefore. Is not 
statistically supported, 
3. mmLE SCHOOL SUSPENSIONS 

a) , ^ Results from the ANOVA comparing differences of 
numbers .of suspensions between experimental and 
control special education students appear In 
Table XIX. 
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ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XIX 
NUMBER OF SUSPENSIONS AMONG 
6TH TO 8m .GRADE LLD AND MBI STUDENTS 



SOURCE SUM OF SQUARES 

Between Groups 2.65 

Within Groups 214.28 

Total 215.92 



D.F. 

1 

429 
430 



MEAN SQUARE F 
2.65 5.3013 
0.50 



Experimental Group N= 253 Mean= .0711 

Control Group N= 178 Mean- .2303 

Probability of F is .02052* 



* Statistically significant at the .05 level 

Control ^students .averaged .1592 more suspensions per student during 
a 100 day-period -thaff>did*^ortlx--East€,earning-l3borator This 
difference is statisticalTy-signif icant T(;05 Tevel) and allows Hypothesis 
7 (c) to be accepted. ■ 

b) .l^iTabletXX includes 4AN0VA- data i-compariiig^inumberrh-- 
of suspensions - between Middle school North East 
and control students. 
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ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XX. 
NUMBER OF SUSPENSIONS AMONG 
6Ta TO BTH GRADE NON-SPECIAL ED. STUDENTS 



SOURCE 


SUM OF SQUARES 


D.F. 


MEAN SQUARE" 


F 


Between Groups 


0.00 


1 


0.00 . 


0.0005 


Within Groups 


188.81 


386 


0.49 




Total 


188.81 


387 






Experimental Group N= 120 


Mean= .1250 






Control Group 


N= 268 


Mean= .1269 








Probability of F is 


1.00000 







Table XX indicates that there is no statistical di£ference between 
the number of suspensions of students in experimental versus control 
groups . 

Therefore, the data fail to support Hypothesis 8(c), which postulated 
fewer suspensions for Learning Laboratory students. 

d) .-^^.An-^nalysis^f differences^ in the nimiber-of 
suspensions of combined groups of students (LLD, MBI, 
non-special education) in experimental versus control 
settings yielded the following data: 
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. ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XXI. 

^ NUMBER OF SUSPENSIONS AMONG 

6TH TO 8TH GRADE LLD, MBI, AND NON-SPECIAL ED. STUDENTS 



SOURCE 
Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



SUM OF SQUARES 
1.29 
404.47 
405.76 



D.F. 
1 

817 
818 



Experimental Group N= 373 Mean= .0885 
Control Group N= 446 Mean= .1682 

Probability of F is .10274 



MEAN SQUARE 
1.29 
0.50 



F 

2.6055 



Although not statistically significant, data trends indicate that, when 

considered as one group. Learning Laboratory students tend to average .0797 fewer 

suspensions per student in a 100 day period. 

However, these trends in favor of North East students are largely a result 

of the lesser number of LLD and MBI referrals (see Table XIX). 

4. MIDDLE SCHOOL EXPULSIONS 

No expulsions of any experimental or control students 
occurred. Therefore, Hypotheses 7(d), 8(d), and 9(d), 
postulatlixg fewer expulsions of Learning Laboratory 
than control students, are not supported. 

NOTE: Similar to the discussion of Hypotheses 7, 8, and 9, subsequent Hypotheses 

10, 11, and 12 will be considered as a unit in order to attain cohesiveness among 

data results. ^; 
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H^q2 At the end of one school year, ninth to twelfth grade 
LLD and MBI students enrolled in a Learning Laboratory will 
demonstrate a smaller nianber of school (a) absences, (b) 
referrals, (c) suspensions, (d) expulsions and (e) drop-out 
occasions than will matched students not enrolled in a Learn- 
ing Laboratory. 

At the end of one school year, ninth to twelfth grade 
non-special education students enrolled in a Learning Laboratory 
will demonstrate a smaLler number of school (a) absences, 
(b) referrals, (c) suspensions, (d) expulsions, and (e) drop-out 
occasions than will matched students not enrolled in a Learning 
Laboratory. 

At the end of one school year, a combined group of ninth 
to twelfth grade LLD, MBI, and non-special education students 
enrolled in a Learning Laboratory will demonstrate a smaller 
number of school (a) absences, (b) referrals, (c) suspensions, 
(d) expulsions, and (e) drop-out occasions than will matched 
students not enrolled in a Learning Laboratory. 
1. ^ HIGff-SCHOCnrABSENTEEISM— ^ 

'a)7 Table XXII'^ineludes results of the ANOVA determining 

differences between high school LLD and MBI experimental 
versus control students in rate of absenteeism. 
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ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XXII. 
NUMBER OF ABSENCES AMONG 
9TH TO 12TH GRADE LLD ANU ilBI STUDENTS 



SOURCE 


SUM OF SQUARES 


D.F. 


MEAN SQUARE 


F 


Between Groups 


107.56 


1 


107.56 


1.0883 


Within Groups 


29845.41 


302 


98.8.3 




Total 


29952.97 


303 






Expejfiuiental Group N= 208 


Means 7.4808 






Control Group 


N= 96 


Mean= 8.7604 








Probability of F 


is .29797 








Although not statistically significant, the above data indicate a trend 
for experimental high school special education students to be absent less 
frequently than matched control students. On the average, this difference was 
1,28 days per student duBttig a 100 day period, 

. b) , Results were noticeably different from comparisions 
of high school non-special education experimental 
and control students, as* indicated in Table XXIII, v 
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ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XXIII. 
NUMBER OF ABSENCES AMONG 
9TH TO 12TH GRADE NON-SPECIAL ED. STUDENTS 



SOURCE SUM OF SQUARES D.F. MEAN SQUARE F 

Between Groups 3106.60 1 3106.60 24.5336 

Within Groups 78761.40 622 126.63 

Total 81868.00 623 



Experimental Group N= 260 Mean= 10.1385 

Control Group N« 364 Mean= 5.6126 

Probability of F is .00002*** 



***Statistically significant at the .001 level 

Non-special education Learning Laboratory students experienced almost 
twice as many absences during a 100 day period as did control students. 

Hypotheses 11 (a) .^ postulating fewer experimental than control student 
absences^ is therefore -intrt supported. 

c) . « :TablelXXIVJ.ncludes -the results of the -ANOVA . conq)aring 

the rate of absenteeism of high school groups containing 
both special ai\d non-special education students. 
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ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XXIV. 
NUMBER OF ABSENCES AMONG 
9TH TO 12TH GRADE LLD, MBI, AND NON-SPECIAL ED. STUDENTS 



SOURCE 


SUM OF SQUARES 


u . 




•p 


Between Groups 


1675.78 


1 


1675.78 


14.0845 


Within Groups 


110175.72 


926 


118.98 




Total 


111851.50 


927 






Experimental Group N« 468 


Mean= 8.9573 






Control Group 


N= 460 . 


Mean° 6.2696 








Probability of F 


is .00042 *** 







*** Statistically significant at the .001 level 

/ 



The data indicate a highly significant difference in absenteeism rate 
between high school combined groups of LLD, MBI and non-special education 
students: Learning Laboratory students averaged 2.69 more absences per' 
student in a 100 day period than did control students. 

However, these results should be interpreted cautiously. This highly 
significant -difference. In 4:otal_5roup attendance appears to be more- a result 
.of the large difference between non-special education student attendance in 
experimental and control settings. 

However, Hypothesis 12(a), postulating fewer absences on the part of. 
Learning Laboratory students, is not supported. 
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2.^. HIGIL SCHOOL \REyERRALS 

a) » Differences in the number of referrals between 
- - ' ' high school special education students in 

experimental and control groups are listed in 
Table XXV. 

ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XXV. 
NUMBER OF REFERRALS AMONG 
9TH TO 12TH GRADE LLD AND MBI STUDENTS 



SOURCE 
Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



SUM OF SQUARES D.F. 
176.54 1 

1412.96 302 

1589.50 303 



MEAN SQUARE F 
176.54 37.7329 
4.68 



Experimental Group N= 208 Mean= .7356 

Control Group N« 96 Mean=2.3750 

, Probability of F is .00000 *** 



***-StaeisJt$_<^Ca^ the^OOl level 

Differaaces'^6tweW^roups-are On theiaverage, ^ 

high school non-Laboratory special education students had 1.64 more referrals 
per student than did Learning Laboratory students. 

Therefore, Hypothesis 10(b) is supported by the data. 
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b). Table XXVI describes the results of the ANOVA comparing 
the numbers of referrals between high school non- 
special education students in experimental and control 
groups V 



ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XXVI. 
NUMBER OF REFERRALS AMONG 
9TH TO 12TH GRADE NON-SPECIAL ED. STUDENTS 



SOURCE 
Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



SUM OF SQUARES D.F, 

0.22 1 

1807.46 622 

1807.69 623 



MEAN SQUARE 
0.22 
2.91 



F 

0.0772 



Experimental Group N= 260 Mean= .7885 

Control Group N= 364 Mean= .8269 

Probability of F is .99993 



"h. contrast with results fromspecial education group comparisons, there is 
no statistical difference between-non-special education experimental and . 
controls-groups , 

The data fails to support Hypothesis 11(b), which indicated that experi- 
mental students might be expected to have fewer referrals. 

c) . Results from analyses considering combined group 
comparisons in number of referrals appear- in 
' Table XXVII. 
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. ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XXVII. 
NUMBER OF REFERRALS AMONG 
9TH TO 12TH GRADE LLD, MBI, ASfD NON-SPECIAL ED. STUDENTS 



SOURCE SUM OF Sr^^OARES D.F. MEAN SQUARE F 

Between Groups 34.39 1 34.39 9.3594 

Within Groups' 3402.80 926 3.67 

Total 3437.19 927 



Experimental Group N= 468 Mean- .7650 

Control Group N=» 460 Mean=1.1500 

Probability of F is .00268** 



**Statistically significant at the .01 level 

The differences in number of referrals between experimental and control 
combined groups of students (LLD, MBI, Non-Special Education) is significant 
at the .01. level. On the average, control students experienced .3850 more - ^ 
referrals per student than did experimental students. 

Howeve3^^±he examination of-students -by special educatioa^and non^-special 
education <:ategories is more accurately indicative of student referral tendencies. 
As Table XXV indicates there were many more referrals of special education 
control than experimental students; on the other hand, number of non-special 
education referrals were similar for both experimental and control students 
(see Table XXVI). Differences reflected in combined special education — ^non- 
special education data, therefore, reflect more the statistical impact of the 
strength of differences between special educ6.tion groups. 



3. HIGH SCHOOL SUSPENSIONS 



a) . Table XXVII Includes a description of differences 
In the number of suspensions between high school 
LLD and MBI students In experimental and control 
groups. 



ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XXVII 
NUMBER OF SUSPENSIONS AMONG 
9TH TO 12TH GRADE LLD AND MBI STUDENTS 



SOURCES 
Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



SUM OF SQUARES D.F, 

25.66 1 

282.81 302 

308.47 303 



MEAN SQUARE 
25.66 
0.94 



F 

27.3986 



Experimental Group N= 208 Mean= .0625 

Control- Group-^- N= ,^96 Mean« .6825 

Probability of F Is .00001*** 



***Statlstlcally significant At the .001 J.evel 

The MOVA'^xesul'ts'^yield-strotig-support-for-liyp 'Ea'ch-~7- 

cotttrei -student averaged ~^^v 625 more suspensions than did each experimental^ ' 
student. 
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b); Although not nearly 50 statistically strong, 
tendencies were similar for non-special educa- 
tion students, as indicated in Table XXVIII ^ 



ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XXVIII. 
NUMBER OF SUSPENSIONS AMONG 
9TH TO 12TH GRADE NON-SPECIAL ED. STUDENTS 


SOURCE 


SUM OF SQUARES 


D.F. 


MEAN SQUARE F 


Between Groups 


0.29 


1 


0.29 0.6158 


Within Groups 


288.64 


622 


0.46 


Total ; 


288.92 


623 




Experimental Group 


N= 260 


Mean= .0885 




Control Group 


N= 364 


Mean= .1319 




Probability of F is 


.58415 





Control Students averaged .0434 more suspensions per student than did 
Learning Laboratory students, 

c) . ITabiezXXIX :JLndieates\d±fEereixces in theimimber- of 
suspensions between combined groups (LLD, MBI, non- 
special education) of high school experimental and 
control students. 
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ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XXIX. 
NUMBER OF SUSPENSIONS AMONG 
9TH TO 12TH GRADE LLD, MBI, AND NON-SPECIAL ED. STUDENTS 



SOURCE 
Between Groups 
Within Groups ' 
Total' 



SUM OF SQUARES 
6.78 
594.98 ■ 
60.1.75 



D.F. 
1 

926 
927 



MEAN SQUARE 
6.78 
0.64 



F 

10.5454 



Experimental Group N= 468 Mean= .0769 

Control Group N= 460 Mean= .2478 

Probability of F is .00161** 



**Statistically significant at the .01 level 

Experimental students experienced significantly fewer suspensions as a 
total group than did control students. It might be expected that the high 
statistical significance of differences among special education laboratory 
and non-laboratory students had a strong influence on the resiJlts of the 
combined group data. However, experimental groups did exhibit- a trend across 
all students to experience fewer suspensions. Hypothesis 12(c) is therefore 
supported. 

4. HIGH SCHOOL EXPULSIONS 

Similar to middle school results, no expulsions of any experimental or 
control students occurred. Therefore, Hypotheses 10(d), 11(d), and 12(d), 
postulating fewer expulsions of Learning Laboratory than control students, 
•a're not supported. * 
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5. HIGH SCHOOL DROP-OUT KATE 



a) . Differences in the ntunber of student dropHSUt 

occasions between high school special education 
students in experimental and control groups are 
described in Table XXX. 



ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XXX 
NUMBER OF DROP-OUT OCCASIONS AMONG 
9TH TO 12TH GRADE LLD "AND MBI STUDENTS 



SOURCE 
Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



SUM OF SQUARES D.F. 

0.02 1 

-5.86 302 

5.88 303 



MEAN SQUARE 
0.02 
0.02 



F 

0.9579 



Experimental Group N= 208 Mean= .0144 

Control Group N= 96 Mean= .0313 

Probability of F is .67449 
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Experimental students experienced a slightly lower drop-out rate than 
did control students: control students averaged .0169 drop-out occasions more 
per student than did experimental students. Although indicative of a slight 
trend, these results cannot be viewed as statistically strong enough to support 
Hypothesis 10(d). 
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b). Table Xm includes a description of the drop-out 



rates of high school non-specJ(.al educai^tion students 
in escperimental and control groups. 



ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XXn.. 
NUMBER OF DROP-OUT OCCASIONS AMONG 
9TH TO 12TH GRADE NON-SPECIAL ED. STUDENTS 



SOURCE 


SUM OF SQUARES 


D.F. 


MEAN SQUARE 


F 


Between Groups 


0.00 


1 


0.00 


0.0941 


Within Groups • 


19.36 


622 


0.03 




Total 


19.36 


623 







Experimental Group N= 260 Mean= ,0346 

Control Group N= 364 Mean« .0302 

Probability of F is .99933 



As is indicated, the mean number of drop-out occasions for students in 
both groups is almost identical. 

Therefore, it cannot be concluded that non-special education students in 
the Learning Laboratories experience any f^^er occasion^ of dropping out of 
school. Hypothesis 11(e) cannot be supported.. 

c) . A description of results of the ANOVA of data concerning 
combined groups of high school students (LLD, MBI, non- 
special education) appears in Table XXXIl. 
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ANOVA SUMMARY TABLE XXXII. 
NUMBER OF DROP-OUT OCCASIONS AMONG 
9TII TO 12TH GRADE LLD, MBI, AND NON-SPECIAL ED. STUDENTS 



SOURCE 
Between Groups 
Within Groups 
Total 



SUM OF SQUARES 

0.01 
25.27 
25.27 



D.F. 
1 

926 
927 



MEAN SQUARE 
0.01 
0.03 



F 

0.1953 



Experimental Group N= 468 Mean= .0256 

Control Group N= 460 Mean= .0304 

Probability of F is .89296 



The above data indicates very slight difference between combined groups 
of experimental an4^pntroL .students, too small, a difference to indicate 
statistical trends. 

Therefore, the data does not support Hypothesis 12(e), which postulated 
a suialler number of drop-out occasions by high school Learning Laboratory 
students. 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS 

A. . The hypothesis that sixth to eighth grade LLD and MBI students 
receiving services of a Learning Lab will demonstrate greater positive 
reading change over the control students not receiving Learning Lab ser- 
vices is supported. Middle school LLD and MBI students enrolled in the 
Learning Laboratories demonstrated a significant gain (,001) in reading 
achievement test scores over control students' scores. ' 

The mean gain of 6,8 raw score points by North East students is 
too great to be absorbed by the standard error of measurement (SE^) , The 
results therefore indicate that the Learning Laboratories appear to exert 
a favorable influence on enrolled special education students in the middle 
school. 

B. The hypotheses that LLD and MBI sixth to eighth grade students 
receiving Learning Lab services will perform better in math than the 
control students is not supported. Mean change scores between experimental 
and control students were identical indicating that treatment effects 
appear to be neither helpful nor deleterious to student arithmetic achieve- 
ment, 

When^ompared with the.signif ix:ant.,positive change scores in 
reading achievement- by laboratory students, it appears that additional 
attention is required to Improve the Learning Laboratory arithmetic program 
during the 1975-76 school year. 

C. The hypothesis that sixth to eighth grade special education 
students enrolled in a Learning Lab will perform better in reading is 
rejected. The mean change scores in reading achievement were almost 
identical, indicating no effects attributable to the treatment. 
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It is interesting to note that while the middle school special education 
students show significant reading improvement, the non-special education students 
do not. This difference may be attributable to the following factors: 

1) , The selection process for regular education students may 
cause placement of students causing disciplinary problems in the 
Learning Laboratories, These students may not be gaining in reading 
achievement over non-Lab students because Lab teachers are not being 
adequately trained in behavioral management. Therefore, the source of 
some students* academic difficulties is not being altered and the Labs 
are not producing the anticipated effect, 

2) , A number of the non-special education students in the Learn- 
ing Labs have been classified as "slow learners," Teachers in the 

middle school Learning Laboratories may not be individualizing instruc- 

« 

tion completely enough to meet the differing needs between LLD or MBI 
students versus slow learners. 

For example^ while LLD- students often require 'emphasis on 
special skills such as auditory or visual perception, . slow learners 
might require (a.) a general remediation of all skills not previously 
attained and Tthen (b) a_;program*^wWtaii^ 

pre^iensive. array of reading skills dn a step-by-step progralm' including 
much practice and repetition. 

Provision of more extensive inservice dealing with (a) behav- 
ioral management and (b) individualization of instruction (including 
methods of diagnosing and programming for students* strengths, weak- 
nesses, and learning styles) is suggested to impr9ve non-special educa- 
tion student gain scores, 
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The hypothesis that sixth to eighth grade non-special educa- 
tiou students enrolled in a Learning Lab will do better in arithmetic is 
not supported by statistical significance but does indicate a strong trend 
in this direction. The Laboratory setting does appear to be exerting a 
favorable influence on gain in these non-special education students* 
arithmetic scores. However, the mean gain in raw score points by both 
experimental students (mean gain= 2.7 points) and control students (mean 
gain= .70 points) might be accounted for by the standard error of measure- 
ment in the Stanford Achievement Test. Therefore, definite conclusions 
cannot be formulated regarding the impact of the Learning Laboratory on 
sixth to eighth grade non-special education students. 

The recommendations offered in conclusion C above also appear 
operative here. More significant growth might occur in non-special educa- 
tion students* achievement if Learning Laboratory teachers were better 
trained in behavioral management and individualization of instruction. 

E. Although LLD and MBI ninth to twelfth grade Learning Laboratory 
students did not demonstrate significantly greater positive change in 
reading scores when compared with control students, data tends to indicate 
that Lab students experienced more positive growth. 

The more extensive growth by middle school than high school 
special education students enrolled in reading in the Learning Laboratories 
may be attributed to the following factors: 

1) . High school students have experienced several more 
years of failure to learn reading skills than have middle 
school students. Perceptual or memory difficulties which 
have not been previously remediated are apt to be more in- 



grained In these older istudents than In younger ones. In 
order to attain the same marked degree of positive change In 
high school students that occurs In middle school students, 
more time for academic remediation in the Learning Laboratory 
may be necessary. It may not be realistic to expect seven 
months of Instruction to overcome years of accumulated diffi- 
culties in reading by special education students. 

2), Older students, having experienced such long-term 
failure in developing reading skills, may also have more 
highly developed negative emotional responses to the reading 
process than middle school students. Such increased negative 
affect, may result in slower gain in reading skills. 

If teachers were more adeqxiately^ trained in be- 
havioral management and interpersonal skills, possible learn- 
ing difficulties attributable to the reading process might be 
alleviated. 

It is a tribute to the success of the Learning Laboratory reading 
program- that --enrolled ihigh ;Bchqol^^tudeiit:a.Jxave^emoiistrated greater 
reading gain than contrat-studehts-who-^liave- previously experienced- simil- 
arly intense academic failure, 

F, The hypothesis that ninth to twelfth grade LLD and MBI Learning 
Laboratory students would perform better than control students in arith- 
metic is not supported. These techniques used by Laboratory teachers 
in improving high school students' reading skills have either not been 
similarly applied to arithmetic skills or have-not met with similar 
success • 
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Data results indicate that more training of North East teachers 
in arithmetic programming appears necessary for Learning Laboratory 
success at both the middle school and high school levels. 

G, The hypotheses that ninth to twelfth grade non-special education . 
students enrolled in a Learning Lab perform better in reading and arith- 
metic are not supported. North East students did demonstrate a larger 
gain in raw score points in reading achievement than did control students, 
although this gain was not statistically significant and might be attri- 
butable to the standard error of measurement. 

On arithmetic achievement measures, control students demonstrated 
more gain than experimental students, although differences were small. 

As discussed in conclusion G above, these results indicate the 
need for additional Lab teacher training in improved methodology for 
teaching basic skills, as well as in behavioral management where placement 
procedures have caused students with disciplinary problems to be placed in 
the Lab. 

An additional factor which may be influencing achievement levels 
of high school non-special education Lab students is the attachment of a stigma 
to participation^ the_Learning -Xabor a to ry. Whereas the control student is 
also a slow learner or student in academic difficulty, he does remain in the 
classroom with peers who are not similarly classified as slow-learners. 
However, the non-special education Lab student finds himself placed in a 
classroom with students who are sometimes noticeably learning disabled and/or 
brain injured. He may thereby be viewing himself in part as similar to these 
students and such stigma may be influencing his performance. North East 
Lab teachers had initially acknowledged the possibility of such self- 
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classification by enrolled non-special education students and have 
attempted to prevent it by centrally locating the Labs in the building 
and by involving regular classroom teachers. It appears that more 
extensive mains treamlng of Learning Laboratory classes may be necessary, 
perhaps involving measures such as scheduling' average and above-average 
learners- into the Laboratory for more intensive subject-area involvement. 

H. Any analysis of academic performance of combined groups of 
special and non-special education students should not be considered^ indi- 
cative of growth or lack thereof on the part of all students entolled in 
the Lab. For example, the strength of reading gain indicated for combined 
groups of students (special and non-special education) in the middle 
schools is a result of the statistical influence of the significant gain 
of special education students (.001) on the non-significant gain of 
regular education students. 

Student results should therefore be considered, at very least, 
by special or non-special education category, an^j^ at very best, by 

$ ' 'i 

individual student gain or loss. ; 

Future consideration of the efficacy of the Labs might compare 
current -academic and affective performance of each student with his own 
past performance. Resultant information would make Laboratory teachers 
more knowledgeable of student needs. 

I. The hjrpoisheses purporting that a lower rate of absenteeism would 
occur among all students enrolled in Learning Labs at both the middle 
school and high school levels are lajcgely unsupported. 

1) . Data from the middle schools indicate that LLD and 
MBI students were absent on almost equal tjumber of occasions 
in experimental as in control situations. 
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Non-special education middle school students participating 
In the Labs were absent on significantly more (.01) occasions 
than non-special education control students. 

2) . Data from the high schools Indicate that while LLD and MBI 
North East students had a lower absenteeism rate, the difference 
does not approach statistical significance. 

High school non-special education students In the experimental 
group were absent almost twice as frequently as matched control 
students, statistically significant at the .001 level. 

It appears, therefore, that attendance rates of fecial educa- 
tion Lab students at both the middle school and high school levels 
are approximately the same as attendance rates of special education 
students in control schools. 

However, non-special education students in the Labs were absent 
slgnificaatly more , times than control students at both the middle 
and Jiigh . school "levels , Reasons may include: 

(1) Special education students in the Labs are 
receiving no incentive to attend school 
beyond that*received by non-Laboratory 
students. 

(2) Non-special education students in the Labs 
are perceiving the school situation more 
negatively than their non-Lab counterparts. 
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The attempt. to provide academic and affective situation which 
would draw participating students to school, therfefore, is not producing 
the desired effects. Special education Lab students may be viewing the 
Learning Labs as merely another special education situation; non-special 
education Lab students > may be reacting negatively to being assigned to 
classes with special education students — if such assignment causes either 
a change in their self -perception or evokes overt negative response from 
^eerSy their increased absenteeism rate may be explained. 

More in-depth effort appears necessary to produce an environment 
which would cauise students to turn to the Learning Laboratory as a place 

where academic and personal difficulties can be ameliorated. 

> 

J, Hjnpo theses anticipating a lower disciplinary referral rate for 
Learning Laboratory students were supported for special education students, 
but were not supported for' non-special education students: 

(1) While not statistically significant. North East 
middle school special education students averaged 
,34 fewer referrals than control students. High 
school special education experimental students 
were TTef erred -an average -of 1,64 fewer times than 
control students (statistically significant beyond 
the .001 level) . 

(2) On the other hand, experimental non-special educa- 
tion students were referred significantly more ; 
frequently (.001) at the middle school level and 
approximately the same number of times as control 
Students at the high school level. 
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The disparity between reactions of special education versus 
non-special education Laboratory students to their school situation Is 
even more marked by number of disciplinary referrals than by absenteeism 
rate. The strongly negative response by Laboratory non-special education 
students Indicates a need for North East officials to explore more deeply 
ways of further directing the Learning Laboratories Into the academic 
mainstream of the schools so that participation by students results In 
positive, rather than negative, affect. 

K. Hypotheses anticipating a lower suspension rate for Learning 
Laboratory students were largely supported. 

(1) At both the middle school and high school levels, 
special education students enrolled in the Learn- 
ing Labs had significantly fewer numbers of sus- 
pensions than did control students. 

(2) Numbers of suspensions of non-special education 
students at the middle schools were equivalent 
for experimental and control students. 

(3) Although not statistically significant. Learning 
Laboratory non-special education students at the 
high schools averaged .434 fewer suspensions than 
control students. 

Therefore, it appears that with the exception of middle school 
non-special education students, Xab students are demonstrating a lesser 
number of extreme disciplinary occurrances, resulting in fewer suspensions. 

L. Across schools, student expulsion appears to be extremely minimal. 
Since no expulsions occurred of any students participating in the research 
study, hypotheses anticipating fewer Laboratory student expulsions cannot 
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be supported. 

M, Data results failed to support the hypotheses that high school 
special and non-special education students enrolled in the Labs would 
experience a lover numbet of drop-out occasions: 

(1) While experimental students experienced a 
slightly lower drop-out rate than control 
students, this difference is not statistically 

significant. 

« 

(2) The mean drop-out rate was equivalent for 
non-special education students in experimental 
and control situations. 

The conclusion must be drawn, therefore, that the Learning 
Laboratories are not influencing students to remain in school. Although 
it does not appear realistic to assume that a student enrolled in a 
Laboratory for approximately one hour per day would overcome strong 
aversion to the overall school situation. It does seem that an extension 
of the Lab situation might include, for example, more intensive counsel- 
ing and vocational experiences for potential drop-outs. Such provisions 
should be considered for inclusion in future Learning Laboratories, 
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GENERAL PHILOSOPHY 
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There are several tenets that the Student Resource teachers 
at Eisenhower have unanimously agreed upon. We believe these to 
be the philosophy that is evident in our teaching. The following 
statements express our philosophy: 

1. Every student has a right to public education. 

2. It is our responsibility to use multiple means to 
adapt that education to meet individual needs , both 
cognitive and affective. 

3. The teacher should realize that the student has a 



4. We believe there should be a mutual bond of respect 
within the classroom unit. 

5. The Student Resource team must function as a cohesive 
unit on all levels from the classroom to the district 
office. 



responsibility in his own education. 




GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

A* Accountability to the student 
!• by determining potential 

2. by using necessary means to meet potential 

3. by seeking self-realization 

B, Accountability to the administration 
1. by program development 

2* by program management 
3. by program evaluation 

C, Accountability to parents 

1, by giving information 

2, by interpreting needs 

3, by evaluating students* progress 
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SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 



Introduction 

In the following sections, individual descriptions of the 
various areas of Eisenhower's Student Resources programs are 
listed. Among these are objectives, materials and methods, 
number of students receiving services, further recommendations, 
flow charts of the delivery model, and floor plans. It should 
be noted that the lists of materials and methods are not neces- 
sarily recommendations. It is suggested that persons might review 
the materials and decide what is appropriate for their situations. 
In fact,, the above suggestion is made concerning all areas listed. 



METHODS BY WHICH STUDENTS MAY ENTER RESOURCE PROGRAMS 



KEY 
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Function 


O 


Decision 




Beginning 


or Ending 



STUDENT WITH PROBLEM 
IN 

REGUIAR CLASSROOM 



CLASSROOM TEACHER 
REFERS STUDENT 
TO 

COUNSELOR 



COUNSELOR CALLS 
SCREENING 
COMMITTEE 



SCREENING COMMITTEE 
REVIEWS 
SITUATION 



COUNSELOR REFERS 
TO 

RESOURCE PROGRAM 
(Temporary Basis) 




t 



T 



nI/ 



MATH 
LAB 



LANGUAGE 
LAB 



HELPING 
TEACHER 



ADAPTIVE 
RESOURCE 
E..M. R. 



PARENT CONFERENCE 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
PERMISSION 
FOR TESTING 



TESTING 
AND/ OR 
APPRAISAL 



ADMISSIONS, REVIEW & 
DISMISSAL COMMITTEE 
MEETS 




RESOURCE 



ADAPTIVE 
RESOURCE 



SPEECH 
THERAPY 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS RECEIVING SERVICES 
OF-^TUDENT RESOURCES AND C.T.U. SUPPORT CLASSES 



ONE ROTATIO]^ WEEKLY 



Speech Therapy (Cabaniss) 




Approx. 75 


Listening Lab Drop- in 


10 


50 


EMR (Shapiro) 


8 


40 


Resource (Bird) 


^7 


188 


Resource Drop-in 




5 


Adaptive Resource (Ibanez) 


25 


100 


Adaptive Resource Drop-in 




8 


Helping Teacher (Hannaman) 


10 


40 


Helping Teacher Drop-in or Crisis 




20 


Vocational Orientation (Call) 


38 


152 


Language Lab (Boyd) 


52 


212 


Math Lab (Baucum) 


48 


192 


Math Lab Drop-in 




25 


CLASSROOM TEACHER UNITS SUPPORTING STUDENT 


RESOURCES 


PROGRAMS 


7th & 8th Language Lab - Remediation (Jessie) 


57 


228 


6th Language Lab - Remediation (Gillispie) 


39 


156 


7th & 8th Math Lab - Remediation (Gilger) 


63 


252 


Walk- in 




3 


6th Math Lab - Remediation (Forster) ^ 


38 


152 


Walk-in 




6 


6th &7th Corrective Reading (Klopfenstein) 


90 


360 


7th Corrective Reading (Snider) 


28 


112 


6th Slower-paced Reading - Grade Level (Meads) 


40 


160 
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Language Lab 

!• Objectives: 

a. To provide the underachiever with a curriculum modified to fit 
his individual needs, 

b. To atteiEpt to remediate the underachiever in order that'he can 
return to the mainstream. 

c. To utilize classroom management techniques in an effort to 
encourage the unmotivated student. 

d. To assure a measure of success to every student. 

2. Materials and Methods: 

a. Fries spelling patterns used in teacher-made handouts. 

b. Simultanebus-writing-and-talking used with commonly misspelled 
words . 

c. "The Action }Cit" and the "Sprint Library" (Scholastic Book Services) 
used for language skills. 

d. "The Writing Bug" (Random House) and various pictures used for 
composition. 

Various Continental Press publications used for vocabulary, phonics 
and usage drills. 

f • Individual weekly contacts with the reward being free time used for 
motivation. 

3. Number of Students Receiving Service: 

The Language Lab services approximately 150 students. The Special 
Education teacher has 8-10 students per period while the regular 
classroom teacher support unit has 11 - 17 students per period. Of ^ 
these students approximately 60% are identified as L/LD. 
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Further Recommendations: 

a. Each student should have his own "v/ords learned to spell" file. 

b. Simultaneous - writing - and - talking should be used more often. 

c. There is a definite need for more space: 
more effective group work 

less distraction 
less distiruction 

d. There is also a definite need for a more permanent room divider 
in the present space set-up. 

e. The Support Classroom Teachers should coordinate her program with 
that of the regular teachers modifying the regular curriculum 
only when* necessary. 

The Lab Concept: 

A regular classroom teacher' works as a support unit to the special' 
education teacher. In this way remedial techniques and Ji»pecial programs 
are available to the non-qualified student. The regular teacher carries 
all the students on his role. These students are exchanged as • seded 
at six week intervals. (See Flow Chart) 
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STUDENT WITH PROBLEM 



REGULAR TEACHER REFERS 
TO 

COUNSELOR . 




WALK - IN 




TESTING FOR SKILL 
COMPETENCY 




... ' • 160 
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Room 215 



Present Floor Plan - Language Lab 
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9. 



Recoranended Floor Plan 




Math Lab 



1. Objectives: 

a. Provide the underachieve'r with a curriculum modified to fit his 
individual needs.. 

b. Attempt to remediate the underachiever in order that he can return 
to the mainstream. 

c. To utilize classroom management techniques in an effort to 
encourage the unmotivated students, 

d. Assure a measure of success to every student. 

2. Materials and Methods: 
a. Materials: 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8: 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 



elementary math textbooks for all grade levels 

Aftermath lA & IB 

crossnumber puzzles 

modem math ditto books (8) 

four boxes of add/sub /mult/div/ flashcards 

Math Laboratory Kit 1 6e 2 

Arithmetic Step by Step 

Continuous Progress - 600 

The Learning Skills Series: Arithmetic 

Freeway 

Kitchei^^^Math 

Auto 

five Sears catalogues 

Games: Fractions are easy as pie, Quizmo, Toy Money 7501, Headc 
Up, Go to the head of the class. Game of the States, Intro- 
ductory Chess, Your America, Barrel of Monkeys, Georgins. 
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b. 



Methods: 



1) 




2) 



3) 



notebooks with math papers are kept by each student — they are 



graded at least once a six weeks 



4) 



individual weekly assignment sheets with the reward being 



free time used for mj)tivation. 



3. Number of Students Receiving Service: 

The Math Lab services approximately 160 students. The special 
education teacher has 8-10 students per period, while the regular 
•classroom teacher support unit has 11 ~ 12 students per period. Of 
these students, approximately 60% are identified as L/LD. 

4. Further Recommendations: 

a. The support classroom teacher should coordinate her program with 



b. Separate rooms for the support unit and the Lab are recommended 

because of the different teaching techniques utilized in the programs. 
5. The Lab Concept: 

A regular classroom teacher works as a support unit to the special 
education teacher. In this way remedial techniques and special pro- 
grams are available to the non-qualified student. The regular teacher 
carries all the students on his roll. These students are exchanged as 
needed at six-week intervals. (See Flow Chart) 



that of the regular curriculum only when necessary. 
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STUDENT WITH PECBLEM 



Secular teacher refers 

TO 

COUNSELOR 




WALK - IN 




testing for skill 
competency 




13. 



Recommended Floor Plan 




Resource 



Objectives: 

a. To work closely with the regular classroom teachers to locate 
the specific problem each student has. 

b. To tutor student in mainstream classes. 

c. To attempt to remediate the underachiever in order that he can 
return to the mainstream. 

d. To .make the L/LD students aware of their abilities (strengths, 
good points) 

Methods: 

a. Collect weekly assignment sheets from the mainstream teachers 

Ik 

who work with L/LD students. 

b. Work 1 to 1 when tutoring. 

c. Conduct small oral reading groups when possible. 

d. Provide free time as motivation for productive use of time. 

e. Use Listening Lab tapes for slow readers. 
Number of Students Receiving Service: 

Forty students are served by this program. 
Further Recommendations: 

a. There is a need for more space in order to provide a more struct 
less distracting atmosphere for the students. 

b. Only 10% of the Resource students require an hour of Resource a 
day. The remainder should be placed in a mainstream class with 
the student coming out of his classes when he needs support. 
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Floor Plan - Present 
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i Bookcase 



Floor Plan - Recommended 






IP 
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speech Therapy and Listening Center Program 



1. Objectives: 

a. establish a speech therapy case load 

1) find students 

a) screening 

(1) all sixth grade students 

(2) seventh and eighth grade students new to the school 

b) referrals 

(1) counselors 

(2) teachers 

(3) parents 

(4) elementary schools N.E.I. S.D. - end of year referral lists 

(5) previously attended schools - other districts 

2) areas of work 

a) speech therapy 

(1) articulation 

(2) hearing 

^* (3) stuttering 

(4) voice 

(5) reverse swallow 

b) oral and written language 

(1) grammatical structure 

(2) auditory and visual retention 

(3) phonics 

(4) foreign dialect 

(5) handwriting 

bt establish a listening center program 

1) students qualify if they have 

a) short attention span 171 
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b) low reading level 

c) excessive absences 

d) desire from within themselves 
2) students are recruited 

a) by teacher referral 

b) by counselor referral 

c) by parent referral 

d) at their own request 

e) by review of records and grades 

c. serve in a supportive role for classroom subject matter 

1) subjects involved 

a) science 

b) history 

c) electives 

2) emphasize how to study skills 

d. remediate handwriting skills 

1) emphasis only on legibility 

2) available to students 

a) who are recommended 

b) ' who Bhow an interest 
Materials and Methods: 

a. materials 

1) Specific Skills Series - Complete Specimen Set - Boning - 
Bamell Loft. LTD. Pub. 

2) Scholastic's - Scope Visulas Series books 1' - 16 
ditto masters, transparencies 

3) Developing Auditory Awareness and Insight (Herr) 

a) Perceptual Communication Skills (Workbook softbound) Herr 

b) Developing Auditory Awareness and Insight (Workbook softbound) Herr 
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c) Developing Auditory Awareness and Insight (Workbook softbound) Herr (2) 

d) »« " " II II II II 

4) The Coping With Series - American Guidance Service Inc. 
(Schwarzrock & Wrenn) - 23 books (softbound) - Teacher's Manual (Softbound) 

5) Xerox Publications - 15 large nexTprint magazines - Map Skills A-E 



Series 1-6 
Table and Graph 



Table and Graph Skills A-D - Reading Success 
4 small newprint magazines - Teacher's GuideJ* 
Skills Veries 3,4,5,6 - Reading Success Series 
Drugs in Our World books 1 and 2 

6) Letters and Sounds (softbound) Scott Foresman 

7) A Mini Course in Phonics for Intermediate Grades - Scott Foresman 

8) Books and Workbooks (elementary reading) 

a) Tiger's, Lions, and Dinosaurs 

b) Pvainbows 

c) Signposts 

9) Tongue Thrust and Speech Correction (softbound) Larr 

10) The Charlie Brown Dictionary - CM. Schulz - World Publishing - 6 vol. 

11) Richard Scarry's Best Word Book Ever - Golden Press Pub. 

12) Better Speech and Better Reading - Schoolfield - Expression Co. 

13) Voice and Articulation Drillbook- Fairbandk - Harper & Bros. Pub. 

14) Basic Set of Word Making Cards Word Making Prod. Inc. Pub. 

15) Games 

a) Spill & Spell (Parker 

b) Rack-0 (Milton Bradley) 

c) Know Your America (Cadaco) ^ 

d) Sentence Builders (Cadaco) 

e) Perfection 

f) Giant Tic-Tac-Toe (Hasbro) 

g) Scrabble 
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h) Scrabble Sentence Cube Game 
1) ' Checkers (Hasbro) 
l^if Handbook in Diagnostic Teaching - Mann & Suiter - Allyn & Bacon Pub 
b. Methods 

1) Fries Frames 

2) Fitzgerald Key 

3) Garlinger therapy for Tongue Thrust 
Number of Students Receiving Service 

a. speech therapy 

1) mimimum of 25 students 

2) maximum of 75 students 

a) includes severe problems seen up to five times .a week 

b. listening center 

1) maximum of 22 students can listen per period 

a) 6 at carrels 

b) 8 each at two listening center tables 

2) maximum of 132 students can listen per day 

3) maximum of 660 students can listen per week 

4) number of drop-in students which can be helped is dependent 
upon student and task. 

Further. Recommendations: 

a. all students who are making F grades should be reached in some 
way • ' 

b. some of our tapes should be redone and some should be duplicated 

c. a phonics program should be available for those reading teachers 
requesting it 

1) kinesthetic appraoch 

2) conducted by the Speech Therapist 

d. speed reading course should be considered 
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Corrective Reading 

General Objectives: 

The Corrective Reading program is designed to give concentrated 
help to those students who do not, for one reason or antoher, fit 
into the tight little compartment of normalcy, as measured by academic 
standards. 

It is readily recognized that many students will never reach 
"grade level'' in reading, regardless of the amount of special 
help they are exposed to. For these students, specific curriculum must 
be designed to meet their needs. A curriculum tp be meaningful, 
appropriate, and effective must reflect three things. 

a. First, the curriculiom must feflect the characteristics of 
the child or group of children for whom it is designed. 

b. Second, it must provide for diagnosis and remediation of 
reading gaps and problems, 

c. Third, the curriculum must take into consideration the 
educational, vocational and socira^i' prognosis of the individuals. 

Specific Objectives: 

a. To help the student to develop the love of reading. 

b. To diagnose and remediate reading problems. 

c. To aid in the improvement of reading skills needed for learning . 
in school, and living a useful and satisfying life. 

Materials and Methods: 

To be effective, this program must be skillfully and strictly 
structured, and flexible so that any student who demonstrates suffi- 
cient achievement may be moved into the "regular . reading" classes at 
any time. 

This program must administer to the education, social and emotional 
needs of every student. It must include materials and methods which will 
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assure achievement and feelings of success for each student; for those 
whose school experiences have been one of constant failure, there must 
be immediate and concrete success experiences • 
Number of Students Receiving Services: 

There are 90 students receiving Corrective Reading Service. 
The Program: 

a. Identification: 

In February of each year, the corrective reading teacher 
administers the Gates-McGinitie Reading Test in each feeder school 
to fifth grade students who have been identified by their teacher 
as having reading deficiencies. 

Those students who score below the 50th percentile in compre- 
hension are scheduled into the corrective reading classes at the 
middle sthool level. The classes range in size from twelve to 
twenty students. Using the comprehension scores, they are placed 
in classes according to reading level; thus one class would be 
reading at second grade level, another at third grade level, etc. 

The Gates-McGinitie test is given in August to all sixth grade 
students as a further check on proper class placement. 

b. Structure: 

The length of the class period is sixty minutes; this is much to 
long for sixth graders who are poor readers to concentrate on one 
particular activity, whether it be a story or skills. 

So the hour is divided into two thirty minute segments. Tlie 
fvL^ii'st thrity minutes is used for individualized instruction which 
include: 

a. a group of students working \^f±th phonics tapes 

b. the teacher working with individual students, one at a time 
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c. the rest of the class doing Individualized Reading from the 
books of their choice 

The second thirty minutes is used for whole class instruction 

and activities related to improving reading skills. 
Extent of Program 

Many children improve enough to move^into the regular grade 
level reading classes. But for many children, progress is slow. 
So it is possible for a student to be scheduled for corrective 
reading at the seventh grade level also- 
Evaluation 

The students are given the Gates-McGinitie tests in December 
and May in order to assess their progress. Their grades in 
academic subjects are checked for evidence of progress r 

Perhaps the most valuable evaluation is done by the students 
themselves; most had never read a book independently before coming 
into corrective reading classes.' Because of the immediate avail- 
ability of many books on every reading level, the provision of a 

quiet time for reading, and encouragement from the teacher, many 

f 

children will read independently from fifty to a hundred books 
during the school year and become hooked - - - hooked on books. 
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Room 217 

This room, located in the seventh grade wing, has listening stations, 
an area for one-to--one instruction, a library, and desks for each student. 
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Occuaptional Orientation for the Handicapped 



1. Objectives: 

a. General ^ 

1) To provide leax:ning experiences whereby the student is enabled 
to have a better understanding of the World of Work and himself 

or herself and be able to make nieaningful and informed educational 
and occupational choices 

2) To provide learning experiences regarding hazards, benefits, 
joys and sorrows with all occupations and each student *s chosen 
occupation 

b. Specific 

1) To investigate the fifteen occupational clusters 

2) To appraise student interest and aptitudes 

3) To study procedures for locating jobs 

4) To study correct procedures of writing application letters, 
resumes, and application forms 

5) To learn appropriate behavior for job interviews 

2. Materials and Methods: 
a. Materials 

1) Career Bingo 

2) World of Work Game 

If ■ " . 

3) Tell It Like It Is Game 

4) Careers Game 

5) Society Today Game 

6) Popeye Comics on 16 Occupational Clusters 

7) Occupational Outlook Handbook 

8) VIEW - VITAL Information on Education and Work (Regular materials 
and VIEW for the Handicapped) 
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9) Occupational Notebook Program 

10) Occupational essentials 

11) Getting a Job 

12) Getting That Job 

13) You and Your Occupation 

14) Keeping That Job 

15) You and Your Pay . . 

16) Career Orientation Guide of Bryan Independent School District 

17) Course Outline of Occupational Investigation in Career Education 
(Commerce, Texas) 

18) Bread and Butterflies: A Curriculum Guide in Career Development 

19) Career Information Handbook 

20) SUA. Occupational Brief Kit 
b. Methods 

1) Movies / 

2) Films trips 

3) Tape Recordings 

4) Group Discussions 

5) Guest Speakers 

6) Field Trips 

3. Number of Students Rece3.ving Services 
Forty students are served by this program. 

4. Further Recommendations: 

a. This program could be better carried out in a separate classroom 

b. A permanent movie screen should be available In the classroom- 

c. Class size be kept at a maximum^ of 12^ students. 
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Recommended Floor Plan^ 
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Adaptive Resource Academic 

Objectives: , . . . . /v 

a. The purpose of the Adaptive Resource Class is to provide 
environmental and curriculum modifications to fill cognitive 
and affective needs of each particular student. 

1) to provide success experiences, academically and socially. 

2) increase students' abilities to respond in varies situations 
in appropriate manners 

3) increase students' abilities to recognize, order and fulfill 
their responsibilities 

b. The specific purposes of the Adaptive Resource Academic Class 
are as follows : 

1) providing individual curricula for mathematics, language arts, 
social studies and science for specific grade levels 

2) providiig academic support as a resource for regular, basic 
and lab* classes, 

3) providing individual contracts that outline academic objectives 
by the day and subject; 

4) providing a' system of reward (point earning and trading for 
privileges or activities) for academic work completed 

5) providing behavior contracts to help students understand what^^^ 
positive behaviors are appropriate and what negative ones are 
not desired. 

6) providing discussion periods weekly concerning values, feelings 
or ideas 
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Materials and Methods: 

Materials and methods are chosen to reflect characteristics of 
the student being served at any particular time. 

a. Methods 

1) Behavior modification techniques of Glasser, M. Hunter, 
T. Pratt. 

2) Math teaching goals and techniques of M. Garton, B. Baxamgarten., 
N. Haring. 

3.) Language disability teaching techniques of Bush, Blackwell, 
Femald and Fitzgerald. 

b. Materials 

1) Come Along Reading Series 

2) Dr. Spelld^& Conquests of Reading Series 

3) Currently used texts in all subject areas 

4) Lower level texts in all subject areas 

5) Red Midnight and Falcon of Lightning audio reading series (Region XX) 
-^6) Individual lesson plans — formal contracts for each hour 

of class time when needed 

7) Story Go' Round audio reading kit 

8) Women Who Win 

9) People Profiles Audio Series 

10) Webster^ Dictionaries (3 levels) 

11) Concept in Science grade 6 * 

12) Typewriting for Elementary Children (Vol. 1,2,3) 

13) Webster Classroom Reading Clinic 

lA) Wildlife Reading Adventure Series '(Vol. 1-12) 

15) The Social Sciences - grade 6 

16) Projections in Literature - grades 7-8 

17) Riders on the Earth - grade 6 



18) SRA Comprehensive Reading Series (Levels G-I) 

19) Botel Spelling and Writing Patterns (Demo. Kit B) 

20) Individual Instruction in Mathematics Activity Cards 

21) Turner Livingston Communication Series 

a) movies 

b) phone calls 

c) Television 

d) Letters 

e) Newspapers 

f) Speaking 

22) Spirit masters 

a) Modem Arithmetic (Grades 2A-4B) 

b) Our Living Language (Grades 3-4) 



c) 


Hayes Language 


Drills (Grades 


2-4) 




Games 










a) 


Net Results 


g) 


Careers 


m) 


Smog • 


b) 


Monopoly 


h) 


Clue 


n) 


Jig-saw puzzles 


c) 


Chess 


i) 


Scrabble 


o) 


Mystery Date Game 


d) 


checkers 


j) 


Candy Land 


P) 


Game of the States 


e) 


Stratego 


k) 


Chip Trading 






f) 


Life 


1) 


Score Four 







3. Number of Students Receiving Service 

Number of students served on an hourly basis ranges from 4-8 
on a daily basis 40. 

4. Further Recommendations 

a. ^Desk style calculator for students to. check and complete math 

} 

^assignments with a goal of understanding functions rather than 
laboring with multiplication facts or using fingers. 
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b. 



Social Studies Lab 



1) 



Students in resource programs are not currently exposed to 



Texas and Early American history because they are not able to 
survive in regular classrooms for their grade levels, 
2) These students would profit greatly from modified classroom 
experience relying on special education techniques to present 
Texas and American History. 
Flow Chart (See next page) 
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Adaptive Resource - Vocational 

!• Objectives: 

a. Provide a life experience and vocationally oriented program. 

b. Provide those experiences which will enable the student to function 
effectively in daily life and the world of work. 

c. Build self-esteem by having the student engage in tasks which 

he can perform successfully and bui.ld upon and reinforce his strengths. 

d. Endeavor to have the studnet master reading and math skills neces- 
sary for the solution of problems of everyday life. 

2. Materials: 

a. Equipment 

1) Kitchen and equipment 

2) Workbench and tools 

3) Scrap lumber 

4) Sewing machine 

b. Books 

1) Map Skills for Today - C-5 

2) Focus on Polution - C-12 

3) Reading'' All Around Us 

a) Shops & Services 16 

b) Markets and Menus 16 • 

c) Trips & Travel 16 

4) Texas Your States Story 11 

0 

5) Professional Publications: 

a) Strategies for Teaching Exceptional Children 

b) Diagnosis of Reasoning in Mentally Retarded 

c. Games 

1) Pay the Cashier 

2) Count Your Change Inn 



3) Say it - Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division 

4) . Know Your States 

5) Mathematics Laboratorj^ #1 

3. Methods: 

a. Use cooking, woodvzorking, sewing, etc. as avenues by which math 
and reading skills are used and reinforced r 

b. Use newspapers, telephone directory, catalogues, brochures as 
sources of information. 

c. Learn to use and tell time, handle money, figure costs, compare 
prices, use measurement. 

d. With the project approach, the student learns responsibility, 
self -discipline, the ability to carry a task through to completion 
and the satisfaction of seeing a job well done. 

4. Number of Students Receiving Service: 
Twenty students are served by this program. 

5. Floor Plan (Sec next page) 

i 
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Helping Teacher 

Objectives: 

a. To strengthen inadequate egos 

b. To teach students to organize academic tasks 

c. To teach students to recognize and more frequently perform 
appropriate Social behaviors , . 

Methods: 

a. providing group discussions in which students may express and 
clarify their values, feelings and/or opinions as well as be 
exposed to varied ideas for dealing with various life situations 

b. providing individual conferences with Helping Teacher for 
ordering or organizing academic and /or behavioral tasks through 
use of contracts with mainstream classes; 

c. providing relaxation or "wind down" time for some students; 

d. providing tutorial support in some students' less strong aca- 
demic subjects; 

e. ■ providing life space interviewing in crisis situations 
Materials: 



Books 


1) 


Winners and Losers 


2) 


People Making - Virginia Satir 


3) 


Values Clarification - SimcS ■ 


4) 


Coping With Series 


5) 


Why Am I Afraid To Tell You Who I Am? - Powell 


6) 


T.A. for Kids (workbooks) 


7) 


Introduce Yourself to Transactional Analysis - A. T.A. Primer 


8) 


Reality Therapy - Glasser 


9) 


Parent Effectiveness Training 


10) 


Educating Emotionally Disturbed Children - Dupont 
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11) Conflict in the Classroom - Long et al 

12) People Making - Virginia Satir 

13) When We Deal With Children - Redl 

b. Posters 

1) The Many Faces of Youth 

» 

c. Inventories 

1) Key Math Diagnostic Test • • 

2) The Murphy Inventory of Values 

d. Gaines 

*1) \niy Am I Afraid to Tell You \^ho I Am Cards 

2) My Cup Runneth CK^'er - Value Game 

3) Can of Squirms - Values role playing 

4) TIMAO - Value Game . * 

5) Cruel, Cruel World - Value Game 

6) Password 

7) Aggravation 

8) Checkers 

9) Jigsaw puzzles (3) 

Number of Students Receiving Service: 

Twenty students receive the services on. a daily basis • Any- 
where from 5-15 may come to the Helping Teacher class on a crisis 
or drop-- in basis. 
Recommendations : 

The Helping^Teacher would recommend the following components to continue 
in the Helping Teacher program: 

a. That students be scheduled into Helping Teacher class, allowing 
teacher and student to build a rapport 

b. That the Helping Teacher be supported by an aide at least 
three periods a day. 
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c. That the Helping Teacher have access to psychologists, couuselors 
and/or other mental health consultants for support and . altemiatives. 

d. That the Helping Teacher have access to inservice programs on 
current m?.thods and trends in v^orkixig with students' behaviors, 

e. That the Helping Teacher class have some informal non-ins titutionnl 
furniture in it such as a couch > rug, arm chair, etc. 
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APPENDIX IV 



sm-ciio-uifflSflL cm \mm school oisifiici 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 
1060 AERO AVENUE AREA COOE 512/65B-3553 

SCHERTZ, TEXAS 78154 



May 28, 1975 



To whom it may concern: 

Several members of our staff visited schools in the Northeast 
Independent School District utilizing the Learning Lah concept. 
¥e were intpressed with the structure of the program and, after 
considerable study, decided to proceed with inrplementation of 
the Learning Lab concept at Samniel Clemens Hi^ School. This 
program has facilitated learning for many of our students during 
the school ye^, and it is our intention to expand and stream- 
line the program. 

Iharing our M-monthly meetings, members of the Learning Lab 
staff, administrators, and counselors at the hi^ school 
reax^hed the concensus that intprovement has been shown by 
students in both cognitive and affective areas. 



Sincerely yours. 




Charles Rousey Principal . 
Samnzel Clemens High School 
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GOALS: 



mm mm high school 

800 LiVE OAK Road Area Code 512/658-3551 
SCHERTZ. TEXAS 78154 



Samuel Clemens Learalng Laboratorlea 



1. Reviews of failure lists, student cumulative records, and Intervlebrs 
with many students, teachers and Speelal Education Personnel clearly 
showed that a substantial number of students were unable to cope with 
the standard high school cutxiculum. 

2. An evaluation of the existing program reflected individual cases of 
excellent results and outstanding contributions by different staff 
members on different occasions. But, the total effort lacked cohesion 
and effective team effort. 

3. We believed that changing the direction of our operation to a more 
centralized system would result in an effective unification of 
individual efforts and provide a cohesive, integrated program that 
would be more responsive to more students. 



1. To integrate the Special,, Education Students into the program for more 
success on their part. 

2. To make basic courses available to students having problems in such a 
way as the student will succeed. 

3. To proceed at each student's rate. 

A. To build curriculum in small, progressive steps. 

5. To supply success where^^ failure has been common. 

6. To create a program which will comply with the state T.E.A. standards 
for high school graduation. 



TEACHING TEAM: 



1. Four laboratories - two teachers each. Four large rooms arc used, 
arranged together in one wing of the school. 

2. Of the two teachers in each classroom, one teacher is certified in 
the specific teaching field, while the other is certified in a 
Special Education field. 

3. The two teachers work as a team, and as individuals, depending upon 
each teacher's skills and student's needs. Classes are often broken 
into groups according to 'reading levels or knowledge in the particular 
field. 
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One full-time aide is employed to help the lab teachers. The aides* 
responsibilities cover both clerical and instructional duties. 

Much peer teaching and tutoring is used to supplement the assigned 
teachers. Several student aides are used, normally two per lab, 
some of which receive high school credit for their work. 



SCHEDULE ; 

1. The year is divided i^ito three trimesters. Classes are 80 minutes in 
length . 

2. Students normally take four classes per trimester, some take five. 

3. Teachers have four classes one trimester and three for the remaining 
two trimesters, for a total of ten classes per year. 

4. All lab personnel are free during the same time slot to allow for 
planning and coordination of goals for the students. 



STUDENT BODY 

1. All classified Special Education Students are included in the program. 

2. Previous failure lists from the core courses were consulted and students 
were transferred into the lab. 

3. Teacher referrals during the year are also used to augment the labora- 
tories* roles. 

4. Therefore, we have a collection of students who don't seem to be able 
to function in a "normal" classroom. These students are required to 
produce work which is new for some of them, beginning at their own 
level. 

5. We try to maintain a balanced ratio between Special Education Students 
and regular students. 

6. Of the four labs, some students are involved In only two or three of 
them. Few students are enrolled In all four labs. See statistics below: 
(Winter Trimester 1974-75) 

Total population - 175 students 

Students in all 4 labst 3 

Students in 3 labs: 48 

Students in 2 labs: 45 

Students in 1 lab: 76 

Students using the English lab: 94 

Students using the Physical Science lab: 91 

Students using the Math lab: 85 

Students using the Social Studies lab: 81 
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BUDGET: 



1* Expenses are shared by the High School and Student Resources. 

2. Lab fees are also collected from each student to cover the cost of 
some of the consumables and special materials. (Usually 50( per 
student) 

ENGLISH LAB : 

Students need English l,2y3,4,5yand 6 to graduate, two levels per year. 
(All are offered in the lab.) 

1. Core curriculum is based upon the reading anthologies used in the 
regular classrooms. (Reading is done in reading level groups, at 
different rates.) 

2. Many supplementary materials are used, employing contracts made with 
each student. The teachers attempt to form these contracts to meet 
each student's needs. The student decides what can be accomplished 
in six weeks and what sort of grade should be received for that 
amount of work. This puts the responsibility of the amount of work 
and grade upon the student. 

3. Writing assignments are also made, beginning with basic paragraphs. 
Each student Is required to complete a certain number during each 
6-week period. 



MATH LAB : 

Students need FOM 1,2,3, and 4 to graduate, two levels per year. 
(All are offered in the lab.) 

1. Basic text: Sullivan Associates , McGraw-Hill, 15 levels with placement 
test used with the most basic students. Students progress at their 
own rates, and are checked dally. Work records are recorded in a log 
to keep track of their progress. The student always knows where he is. 

2. Shea, Essentials of Math : Medium difficulty, each student must receive 
80Z on tests to go on to next level. 

3. Steins refresher mathematics ; Allyn and Bacon-diagnostic kit in itself. 
Most difficult level used in the lab. 

A. Grades are very available to students i Individual study carrells are 
used In which individual students may listen to taped programs In 
privacy. 
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SCIENCE LAB: 



Students need Physical Science 1 and 2 to graduate. 
(Both are offered iu the lab.) 

The Physical Science Learning Lab is a two semester science course 
designed to fulfill the science requirements for high school graduation 
as created by T.E.A. Students learn by completing each of the various 
activities used for a particular unit. An average of 15 activities 
are set up for each of the topics covered. The topics studied in the 
Physical Science Learning Lab are these: scientific method; metric 
system; machines; force, energy, and work; fluids; nature of matter; 
electricity and magnetism; light and color; and sound, 
the activities are either done individually or presented to a small 
(4-5 students) group. An example of an individual activity is answer- 
ing questions about an appropriate filmstrip. A group activity would 
be an experiment supervised by a teacher. 

1. Materials: Singer Visual Aides 

Educational Progress Corporation 

The tapes are very useful. 

Workbook -This Earth is Ours , Steck-Vaughn 

2. As in the other labs, most of the work Is done on the students* own 
paper, thereby making use of classroom sets of materials. Therefore, 
comsumables are not consumed. 

3. Units are divided into five or six different activities. Each student 
does at least two activities a day, unless a class discussion is- involved. 

4. Pre-tests are given at the beginning of each unit in addition to needed 
vocabulary for the unit. 

5. Examples of possible activities: 

1. tape 4. pamphlet reading 

2. filmstrip 5. experiment 

3. movie 6. workbook 

6. Standard textbook is followed in outline, with suppllmentary materials to 
suit the students: Physical Science Investigations, Eigenfeld and Hogg. 

7 . Core Curriculum will eventually be Spaceship Earth - Physical Science , 
Hough ton-Miff]^n Co. Boston, a high interest, Im^ level vocabulary text. 



HISTORY LAB : 

American History 1 and 2 and World History 1 and 2 are needed to 
graduate. (All are included in the lab) 

1. Scholastic's American History in four volumes, serves as the core 
curriculum. 

This set of materials are well suited to the lab as it includes high 
interest books, with many supplementary materials. Lessons are arranged 
In smaD progressive steps. 
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2. World History: The standard text. Living World History , Scott Foreman 
along with a second text. World History , Follett, serve as the core 
curriculum. These are supplemented by various materials gathered together 
in the form of learning packets. Supplementary materials include Wollensok 
Teaching Tapes, McGraw-Hill Captioned FJlmstrips, Fenton-Wallbank Overhead 
Transparencies, and DEMCO-Miller-Brody Filmstrip and Cassette Program. 

The students are expected to complete a certain amount, and then may add 
further lessons to increase their grade. The time involved in forming 
these packets is justified by their great usefulness. 

3. American History: Four paperback text, along with sound film strips, 

, posters and lab sheets on the texts, present a review of the years from 

1690-1860 and more in-depth coverage of the years from 1860 to the present. 
Students are individualized by the rate the work is covered and peer 
tutoring and individual help are employed. Supplementary material is drawn 
from the adopted text used in regular classes. Lab sheets emphasize 
interpretation of maps, charts, and cartoons; vocabulary; comprehension of 
text; and expressing personal opinions. 



VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT CO-OPERATIVE PROGRAM ; 

The VAC program is a three-part program in connection with Texas Education 
Agency, Texas Rehabilitation Commission and the local school district: It 
is a very flexible program designed to meet the vocational needs of ident- 
ified handicapped students. The handicapping condition may be physical, 
mental, or emotional and to a degree that it will be detrimental to keeping 
gainful employment without extra help. The VAC program is a work-study 
program that picks up a student at age 16 and may keep him until age 21. 
When the student is ready, he may be placed in an on-campus job, a part- 
time off-campus job, or during the final year, in an off-campus full-time 
job. The student is eligible for regular vocational programs within the 
high school, if recommended by the Admisstpn, Review, and Dismissal 
Committee. Students are referred-^ to Texas Rehabilitation Commission at 
some point before they are ready to go out for On-Job-Training and or 
^ graduate. Rehab then continues services to the client after he leaves 

school for whatever services he needs. We have one VAC class where the 
students receive practical, job-orientated instructions in money management, 
taxes, job applications and interviews, social adjustment, and self-«nain- 
tenance. There is also a plan for graduation in which the student works 
full-time in an off-campus job, where he expects to continue working after 
graduation, for at least 4 1/2 months prior to graduation. This plan can 
be used when continued attendence in regular academic classes is of no 
further benefit to the student. He is eligible for a diploma and full 
graduation participation. The type work he has done is shown on his 
transcript. 
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LAB SCHEDULES 



- SPRING TRIMESTER (1975) 



7; 45 - 9; 05 - 1st Period 

English 4 Bednarz - Albach rm. 103 

FOM 2 Peck-Dolford rm. 107 

9; 10 - 10; 30 - 2nd Period 

English 2 rm.- 103 

FOM 4 na. 107 

World History 2 Berry-Pierce rm. 105 

Physical Science 2 Kem-Shelton rm. 106 



Advisory 10; 35 - 10:45 



10; 50 - 12:10 - 3rd Period 



VAC Platz 
English 4 
U.S. History 2 
FOM 2 

P. Science 



rm. 
rm. 
rm. 
rm. 

riB^ 



235 
103 
105 
107 
106 



Lunch 12:10 - 12:50 

12:55 - 2:15 4th Period 

-j^^y Planning Period 

2:20 - 3:40 5th Period 

Physical Science 2 
W. History 2 



rm. 106 
rm. 105 



ENGLISH 



SCIENCE 



HISTOBI 



MATH 



ERIC VAC 



LAB STAFF 

Anne Bednarz-Department Head 
Karolyn Albach-resource 

Stephanie Kern 

Clara Shelton-resource 

Robert Berry 

Nancy Fierce-resource 

James Feck 
204 Marion Dolford-resource 
Beverly Platz 



standard Syllabus (English Department) 
This is followed. as closely as possible in the English Lab. 



GRAMMAR 



English I Verbs voice 

tense (simple^. 
Capitalization 
Punctuation 
Agreement 
Fragement Run-on 
Vocabulary 

Exercise punctuation review 

English II Clauses 

Paragraph development 

(underline topic) 

Transities 

Comparison 

Description 

Short theme 

Vocabulary 

English III Verbs; mood 

tense (perfect) 
Punctuation-quotation marks 
dash 

parentheses 

Comma-blunder 
Short themes 
Usage: word choice 
Vocabulary 

English IV Review is necessary 
3-5 paragraphs 
Outline 



English V Class determination 
Fallacies 
Generalizations 
Thesis Sentence 

300-500 word theme with outline 
Mlnumum of 3 themes 



English VI Parallellism 

Topic and Sentence outline 
Review of English 
300-500 word theme with outline 
Minumum of three themes 
Library research 



2on 
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LITERATURE 

Short stories 
Romeo and Juliet 
Mythology 



Novel 

Poetry 

At Random 

Biography 

Autobiography 



Short Story 
Poetry 
Biography 
Autobiography 



Medieval Tales and Legends 
Julius Caesar 
Modern essays 
Novel 

Essay and essayists 

^Planters and Puritans (all) 
Founders of the cation 

Franklin 

Paine 

Early National Period (all) 

Deerslayer 
.'America *s Golden Day 
I Emerson and Thoreau 

Conf lict-W. litman 
jNew Outlooks (allj^ 

•20th century 

iModem short story (all plus 

I other selections) 

! Modem drama (all plus other 

j slections) 



c;rammar 



LITERATURE 



English Vll Class determines-lndlvldual 

Instruction 



English 1-6 review 

Thesis sentence 

The detailed outline 



Anglo-Saxon 
Medieval 

Elizabethan - Hamlet 
Seventeenth Century 
Novel 



Loglc-lnductlve and 

deductive 
Informative theme 
Comparison-Contrast theme 
Critical essay 



Novels for classroom available in Engli^^h office: 

Ivanhoe 
Deerslayer 

Bridge over San Luis Rey 

Huckleberry Flan 

Oliver Tvlst 

Mayor of Casterbrldge 

Silas Mamer 

The Scarlet Letter 

The Crucible 



English VIII Persuasive writing 



Argumentlve writing 
Library 
Research paper 
Review 



Eighteenth Century 
Triumph of Romantic Revolt 
Victorian Age 
Development of the Novel 



Optional: 

16 short stories 

Modern poetry 

Pygmalian 

Novel 



2Df, 



GENERAL CONCLUSIONS : 



As In any new program, we are continually changing goals and techniques. 
However successess this year have been wonderful. With descriptions of 
rooms, schedules and materials, perhaps the most Important element of the 
labs has been omitted. We have found that individual attention and 
Interest are the most Important ingredients for the success of our lab 
students. All of the other accoutrements are merely helpful supplements. 



CRITIQUE - LEARNING LABS ; 

As a new department it is felt that the learning labs functioned very 
veil at Samuel Clemens. Many students Improved their skills, some 
remarkable. Several suggestions follow for next year. 



1. More parent contact is encouraged. Their involvement in and under-* 
standing of the labs is needed. 

2. The eighty-minute classes are found to be a problem in some labs. It 
is suggested that many activities be made available to the studenf^s, 
as their attention spans are quite, short in most cases. 

3. A departmental policy was agreed upon that non-producing students will 
be transferred out of the labs. The labs are not designed to handle 
students who are merely discipline problems. 

4. It was suggested that our set of standards be revised for each lab and 
specified more clearly. These standards will be accomplished by all 
students in the lab. The standards will clarify failure or removal 
from the lab. 

5. If a student is placed in the learning lab and the teacher feels he 
. is elglble for Special Education an early comprehensive assessment 

should be made. This will help in determining his future educational 
plan. 'f 
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*****************♦**♦♦♦♦♦**♦♦♦*♦*♦*♦♦♦♦*♦**************************** 



♦ THIS IS AN OFF-LINE. BIBLI OGRAP H IC CI TATION LIST GENERATED BY ♦ 

_ . , 

♦ £BIC/ngjBil !i 

"* * 

J* S.D.C.'S N AT IONWIDE INTERACTIVE RETRIEVAL SERVICE, * 

* ORIGINATING FROM SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION. SANTA MONICA, CALIF* 



******************************************************************** 



SEARCH NO. 1046 REGULAR CLASS PLACEMENT IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
SEPTEMBER 16, 1974 CITATIONS PRINTED = 16" 



THE SEARCH WAS PERFORMED AGAINST THE ERIC RETRIEVAL FILE SET. 

"requested BY j^^;; 

1046 WC " I 



PLEASE SEND THIS LISTING TO 



TEXAS INFORMATION SERVICE 



ERIC 



6504 TRACOR LANg 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 78721 



PAGE; 2 

~seAfircH~"No. 1046 PTGuonrrrAss placement lu secokdary schools 



- EB- EJ0928 26 
CH- EC060724 



"A U-~V ATiUTffarr"B. M.; JOHNiSOT^, D. . ^ 
Tl- THE SOCIOMETRIC STATUS OF EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED STUDENTS IN 



FTEGUDOr^ CHOOL CLASSK 

PD- SEP 73 

"S0=~T[r5"TRALlAN JOURNAL OF MENTAL RETARDATION; 2; 7; 200-3 
OE- *EXCEPTIONAL CHILD RESEARC H; *EDUCABLE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
5E— sjrpE-EirnirC'C^PTANCE; +REGULAR CLaSS PLACEMENT; MENTALLY HAND irSP"FErr 

DE- ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENT S; JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

D r-~SO CI 0 M ET-Rir -TFCTWrQU^^ 



ED- EJ087841 
CH- EC060107 



TU- VOGiL, ARNOLD L. 

TI- I NTEGRA TION OF NINE SEVERE LEARNING-DISABLED CHILDREN IN A JUNIOR 

H ii?irTCHomrc~oRin5WGRw " ~ 

PD- F 73 . 



SO- ACADEMIC THERAPY; 9; 1; 99-104 

IE- ^^EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION; ^LEARNIN G DISABILITIES 

13 E^^P R"OGTrAfl~D'FSrC RITT I CTNS; +REGULAR CLaSs PLACEMENT; *PROGRAM EVTIOATTOTr 
DE- JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS; SCHEDULING 



ED- EJ087813 



CH- EC060032 

4U- RUSSELL, GENE H.; BUTLER ," DA V I DM. 

T I -~T H E~riV E^"OUNTY~\rOC7rrTDNSTr3KTLLS TR7rrNlTrc~PRTJGRAM, 1970-19/Z 
OD- SEP 73 



50^NEH~CUTr01JK~rOR~TRE~BriND; 67; 7; 301-8 

1 E- ♦EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION; ^VISUALLY HANDICAPPED ._ 

5E- *V0CATI0NAL education; *REGULAR CLASS PLACEMENT 

DE- *CASE STUDIES (EDUCATION); SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS; P ROGRAM DES CRIP TIONS 

-^B^-AFT ER~RE V rEvriTrGnrHTTrisTUTriTOr"^ 

INTEGRATING VISUALLY HANDICAPPED SECONDARY S TUDENTS IN TO VOCATIONAL 
SKI LL S"T RA I N I NG~PR^0^'AMSnTr~TTrE~FUBrTT:~SCH00L'3, THE AUTHOR3n5FSTrRT¥F" 

A 3-YEAR PROGRAM IN CALIFORNIA IN WHCI H A SPECIALIST IN TEACHING 
VISUALLY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS AIDED THE |EGULAR VOCATIONAL SKILLS 

TEACHER. (AUTHOR) 



50- ED083770 

"C;H-~Er0'6(53'24 

TI- A MODEL PROGRAM OF CO MPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES FOR STUDENTS 

WrTFrTFTRTrnTG PROBLEMS 

PD- 73 



"13- " Rl^TWA"!?^ — 

IN- UNICN TOWNSHIP BOARD OF EDUCAT ION, N.J. _ 
3 N-'^Nl W~J"ER S"EY ~STirrE~DFPT:r~UF-EDT3C A 1 I ON , \ RFNTON . 
PR- EDRS PRICE MF-$0.65 HC-$6.58 



no- 182 P. 

IE- ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT; CLASS ACTIV ITIES; ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
7) E-^"* E XCE PT rONAr~CFnrD~ET5UC"A"TlX3N; ♦INS1RUCI IUNaL MAlbKlALS 

DE- *LEARNING DISABILITIES; MOTOR DEVE LOPMENT; »PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 
-Q * R E GOUA !rXOrST~PrAC EWNT; SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 

DE- TEACHER DEVELOPED MATERIALS; TEACHING GUI6eS; TECHNOLOGY 



P AGE; 

SEARCH NO, 1046 REGULAR CLASS PLACEMENT IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



ID- NEW JERSEY 

AB- PROGRAMS ARE DESCRIBED FOR LEARNING-DISABLED OR MANTALLY-HANDICAPPED 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY STUDENTS IN REGULAR AND SPECIAL CLASSES IN 
UNICN, NEW JERSEY, AND APPROXIMATELY 58 INSTRUCTIONAL EPISODES 
INVOLVING STUDENT MADE OBJECTS FOR UNDERSTANDING TECHNOLOGY ARE 
PUSENTED. IN PART ONE, COMPONENTS OF THE MODEL PROGRAM SUCH AS THE 



MULTI-LEARNING DISABILITY CLASS, CORE PROGRAM, OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM 
FOR RETARDED STUDENTS, EMPLOYMENT ORIENTATION, A PERCEPTUAL TRAINING 



ACTIVITY BANK, AND INSERVICE TRAINING USING A MICROWAVE TELEVISION 

BROADCAST SYSTEM ARE DESCRIBED. APPENDED ARE BY-LAWS FOR A 

TEACHER/PARENT COUNCIL, AN EQUIPMENT LIST FOR THE OCCUPATIONAL 
CENTER, AND DESCRIP TIONS OF V O CATIO NAL /OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR 
HANDllCAin>^D~STUDEirrs. IN PART TWO, T"E7reHER DEVELOP ED REGULAR CLASS 
ACTIVITIES FOR THE CHILDREN'S TECHNOLOGY CURRICULUM ARE USUALLY 
DESCRIBED IN TERMS OF ACADEMIC AREA TO BE REMEDIATED, SOURCE OF 
MATERIALS NEEDED FOR CONSTRUCTION, MOTIVATION, AND PROCEDURE 



(DIAGRAMS ARE INCLUDED). AT THE LOWER PRIMARY LEVEL, STUDENTS ARE 
INTRODUCED TO USE OF BASIC TOOLS. AT THE PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE 



LEVELS, STUDENTS MAKE ITEMS SUCH AS A POTHOLDER RACK, BOOK RACK, 
SAWHORSE, AND BLUEBIRD HOME, OR USE THE ADDING MACHINE, CALCULATOR, 



AND TYPEWRITER. INCLUDED FOR INTERMEDIATE LEVEL STUDENTS ARE 
ACTIVITIES FOR EXPERIMENTING WITH PLANTS AND FOR BUILDING A 



GALVANOMETER, A WEATHER STATION, AN INCUBATOR, AN ELECTRIC QUESTION 
GAME, AND A WATER T ABLE DEMONSTRATION MODEL. ( MC ) 

ED- EJ081304 

CH- EC051814 

AU- HEHIR, RICHARD G. 



~TI- INTEGRATING DEAF STUDENTS FOR CAREER EDUCATION 
3D- MAY 73 



SO- EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN; 39; 8; 611-8 

IE- *EXCE PTIONAL CH ILD EDUCAT I ON; *DEAF; *REGULAR CLASS PLACEM ENT 
XE-~* VOT ATIONAL EDUCTT ION; * PROGRAM Oe^TRl PT I ONS ; AURALLY HANUnrAPFED" 
OE- SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS; SUCCESS FACTORS 



ED-_EJ073146 
CH- ECO 50959' 
AU- lANC, RICHARD P. 



TI- SHALL WE DISBAND SPECIAL CLASSES? 

3 p-_S UM 7 2 

SO- JOURNAL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION; 6; 2; 167-77 

1 E L EMENTAR Y_ SCHOO L STUDEN TS ; *EXC EPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION 

DE- *MENTALLY' HANDICAPPED; ^REGULAR CLASS PLACEMENT 

1 E- S E CCNDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS; *SPECIAL CLASSES; *STUDENT PLACEMENT 



ED- EJ069865 



CH- EC050847 
\U- MURPHY, JOHN F. 



TI ~LEXR"NITJG~BY" rrsTTNING: A PUBLIX SCHOOir~APP"RI)TOrTt) CETn^NlTTG 
DISABILITIES 



OD- W 72-73 

SO- ACADEMIC THERAPY; 8; 2; 167-89 

-)Ezr-*AORAL LFAWrN'G; ELEMENTARY SCHOUL SlUUFNTS" 

DE- ^EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION; *LEARNING DISABILITIES 

D E-~REGurAR "crA3'S"PLACET1ETn^*SClTEDUrrNGl~SEtOW^R 
IE- *TEACHING METHODS 
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ED- EJ044330 




CH- EC033183 
AU- SCHEELINE, ALICE 



T I~rNt EG"WSTTI5TrTOrF~"CTTlLDREN INTO PUBLIC SCHOOL 

PD- SEP 71 _^ 

IS- CIJE71 

SO- VOLTA REVIEW; 73; 6; 370-3 

5E- *AURALLY HANOlCAppEd; *ExCePTlONAL CHILD EDUCATION 
3E- JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS; PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 
DE- *REGULAR CLASS PLACEMENT 

^B- A MCTHER RECOUNTS HER DEAF DAUGHTER'S TRANSITION FRO M A R ESI DENTIA L 
-SCmroT^-pOR— ^TC-DEAT^D~TWE~^^NTH GRADE IN A REGULAR DTTY^SCHOOL. I KWT 



ED- EJ029911 
CH- EC031137 



ERIC 



MJ- SALEM, JAMES M, 

TI- PARTIA L INTEGRATION AT THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 

PD- J A NT '^l 
I S- CI J E71 

SO- VOLtlTRETlEW; 73; l; 42-6 

DE- *AURALLY HANDICAPPED; ^EXC EPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION 

TJE^ P EPr5DN7ir~A"DJUSTMltrrr~*REl?DLAR CLASS PLACfcMbNi; REblDENlIAL PRUGRAMS 
DE- SECCNDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 



FD- E0052551 



ZH- 

IS- 
IN- 



■UP AND 



EC032686 
A FOLLOW- 
S CTiIlor~«>WGTrAR^ 
OCT 70 



COMPARISON 
TUTTTHF 



FROM TWO TYPES OF HIGH 



OF GRADUAT ES 

WENTALLY HANDICAPPED. FINAL REPORT. 



SN- 
PR- 
CG- 
8N- 
NO- 
□ E- 



RIE71N0V 
DEARBORN PUBLIC 



SCHOOLSf MICH. 

nJHEW), WASHINGTON, 



OFFICE nFEDUCATION 
EDRS PRICE MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 



D.C. BUREAU OF RESEARCH. 



OEG-3-7- 0686ffO^^OT06' 
BR- 6-8680 
7 OPT 

★ EOiJCABLE 



MENTALLY HANDICAPPED; *EDUCATIONAL METHODS 



DE- *excEPtlONAL CHILD RF^ARCH; FOLLOW UP STUDIES; MENTALLY HANUIL^ 
DE- PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT; PR OGRAM EVALUATION; *REGULAR CLASS PLACEMENT 
Ty^E^~S"S ENTTIR~"ffrGH~5CTf00LS; SOCIOECONOMIC STATUSr SPtClAL LLAbbfcS 
DE- VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 



'A8"C0MP'ARED ~ISrTHE~P'03;T~HTGH SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT OF GRADUATES Qh IWU 

TYPES OF SPECIAL EDUCATION P ROGRAMS FOR THE EDUCABLE MENTALLY 

TOfTDTCaWED: A SELF-CHNTAINED, VuCaTIuNaLLt URlhNlfcU PRUGRAH 

SEPARATE FROM GENERAL EDUCATION (SC HOOL Al AND A PROGRAM INTEGRATED 
1 r^Ta~TME~"GENtRTkL HIGH SCHUUL, WHhKb JOB hXPfcRlkNCh IS LUNLURKhNI 

WITH GENERAL EDUCATION AND COURSES ARE NOT SPECIFICAL LY VOCATIONALLY 
OR I"ENTED~lSCH00rnBT7~GRADnATES OF SUHDDr~B~WHD~RAVr-Bt tN UUI UF 

SCHOOL POR VA RYING LENGTHS OF TIME WERE ALSO COMPARED WITH EACH 

OTHER. I NTTRVIEWbO WtRfc 41 

THE YEARS 1964 AND 196 

B ETW¥ E N~T9 52~AW"r963. SlUDrNIS WbRfc LUMPARbU UN bUCiAL, 

AND ECONOMIC MEASURES, SUCH AS JOB PLACEMENT, TENURE, INCOME, 



SCHOOL A AND 41 SChUUL B GRAUUAIbS FRUn 

AND 114 SCHOOL B STUDENTS WHO GRADUATED 

VULA I lUNAL, 



XT)MflUNrrT~FARTICTT»lM ION, AND U I HER FAtlDRi.. II WAS FUUND 1 HA 1 
GRADUATES OF SCHOOL B HAD A BETTER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE RECORD, HELD 
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MORE FULL-TIME JOBS, HAD HIGHER OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS AND SALARIES, 
WERE MORE LIKELY TO SEEK FURTHER EDUCATION, WERE MORE PRUDENT IN 


• 




MONEY MANAGEMENT, MARRIED LATER OR REMAINED SINGLE MORE OFTEN, HAD 
BETTER HOMES, AND PARTICIPATED MORE ACTIVELY IN COMMUNITY 


ACTIVITIES. (KW) 




ED- 
CH- 


ED040530 
EC005804 




4U- 
TI- 


STUCKLESS, E. ROSS 

A NOTETAKING PROCEDURE FOR DEAF STUDENTS IN REGULAR CLASSES. 




t>D- 
IS- 


DEC 69 
RIE70N0V 




IN- 
SN- 


~RT3CHPSTER~TNST. OF TECH., N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 




PR- 
NO- 


EDRS PRICE MF-$0.65 HC~$3.29 
27P. 




OE- 
lE- 


♦AURALLY HANDICAPPED; COLLEGE STUDENTS; ♦EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
♦EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION; PROGRAM EVALUATION 




JE- 
ID- 


REGULAR CLASS PLACEMENT; SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
NOTETAKING 




AB- 


AN INVESTIGATION WAS DESIGNED TO EXPLORE A SYSTEMATIC NOTETAKING 
PROCEDURE FOR DEAF STUDENTS ON SECONDARY AND POST-SECONDARY 


EDUCATIONAL LEVELS. CUNDUCtED IN TWO PHASES, THE STUDY AIMED AT - 
DEVELOPING A SYSTEM OF NOTETAKING INCLUDING A SP'ECIAL NOTEBOOK 


(CONSISTING OF PRESSURE SENSITIVE DUPLICATING PApER) , AND DESCRIBING 
NOTETAKING PROCEDURES OF HEARING UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS; AND 


• 




EVALUATING THE NOTETAKING SYSTEM RELATIVE TO THE WILLINGNESS OF 
HEARING STUDENTS TO PARTICIPATE AND THE EXPRESSED SATISFACTION OF 






DEAF STUDENTS WITH ITS PROCEDURES. IN BOTH PHASES, THE SYSTEM WAS 
EVALUATED BY DEAF AND HEARING PARTICIPANTS, WHO COMPLETED 


APPROPRIAlb OUtSI lONNAlRES. ANALYSIS OF THE DATA INDICATED THE 
GENERAL FEASIBILITY OF THE NOTETAKING SYSTEM. HEARING STUDENTS IN 






GENERAL WERE WILLING TO VOLUNTEER AS NOTETAKERS FOR THE DEAF, AND 
MOST DEAF STUDENTS EXPRESSED SOME SATISFACTION WITH THE SYSTEM. THE 
"STUUY-PFTOOUCED WOWABCt GUIDELINES ON NOTETAKING FOR THE DEAF 
STUDENT, HIS INSTRUCTOR, AND THE HEARING NOTETAKER. IJB) 




ED- 


EJ012184 




CH- 
AU- 


EC500806 

SPARKS, HOWARD L. ; DAVIS, SUE M. 




TI^ 


ADMINISTRTrriW^PR-TfCrrCT^S IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
FOR THE EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED 




PD- 
IS- 


69 OCT 
CIJE70 




so- 

OE- 


tUUL IKAINING MLNI RblARDbU} 44 3; 119-22 

♦ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY; EDUCABLE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 1 




"D^ 
DE- 
DE- 


"^^XtEPTlDNAL CHILD EDUCAIIUN; GRADUATION; ♦MENTALLY HANDICAPPtD 
REGULAR CLASS PLACEMENT; SECONDARY GRADES; SPECIAL CLASSES 




S PEC rSir"S'CH00t3T"W0RK~ST0DY- PR^OGRTiMS 




ED- 
CH- 


EJ006Z85 
EC503335 




^sU- 
TI- 


RANDCE', WILLIAM E. 

A JUNIOR HIGH PROGRAM FOR HEARING IMPAIRED PUPILS 




PD- 
IS- 


69 MAY 

CIJE69 * 
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"S^RXB ■NOri04'6~RTGur70r CLASS PLACEMENT^Tri5En)W5STnr3C'H0t)O 



" SO^~V0CT]rR?V; "71 ;~5T~ir^-W3 

OE- *AURALLY HAN DICAPPED;' *EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION 

"DE- INDIVIDUAL INSTftUCTTON; JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STuOEHTS; LIPREADING 

OE- PARENT PARTICIPATION; REGULAR CLAS S PLACEMENT; *SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
"OE "STUlJFFn^VOTDTfTEEl^SrTEXCH I NG METHODS 



ED- EJ0025"$'8 
CH- EC500166 



AU- RUCKER, CHAUNCY N.; AND OTHERS 

TI- THE PARTICIPATION OF RETARDED CHILDREN IN JUNIOR HIGH ACADEMIC AND 



-NOTJTOroETnC REGULAR CLASSES. 
PO- 69 APR 



Ts^^ncn E5^ 

SO- EXCEPT CHIL DREN; 35; 8; 617^23 

DE- EDlj C7rFn:F~'ffENTALLY HANDICAPPED; ^EXCtPTIONAL CHILD RtbfcAKLH 
DE- GROUP STATUS; JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDE NTS; ^M ENTALL Y HANDICAPPED 
"I5E^"^E"Ein![Ci:EPTANCE; REGULAR CLASS PLACEMENT; SELF CCNCEPT 
DE- SOCIOMETRIC TECHNIQUES; STUDENT ATTITUDES 



ED- ED 027680 

CH- EC"0m740 

AU- MILLER, RQZELLE J.; AND OTHERS 

"Tl- EDUCATIDTTAL PROGRAMWING IN SIMULATED ENV IR07THEN 1 S FOR SERTDUSTT 



EMOTIONALLY HANDICAPPED JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. FINAL REPORT. 



T»D~SEP~58 

I S- RIE69AU G 

IH- MARYLAND STATE DEPT. OF EDUCATION, BALTIMORE. 

SN- OFFICE OF EDUCATION (DHEWl, WASHINGTON, D.C. BUREAU OF RESEARCH. 



PR-~EDRS" PRI CE~RrF- to . 65~KC^ l! 
CG- OEG-0-8-070985-I794 



3 N-~ B R-7- 0 9S5 

NO- BOP. 

DE^AXXDEHIC ACTTTEVEMENT; BEHAVIOR CHANGE; BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 

DE- BEHAVIOR RATING SCALE S; ^EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 

0 E~*EXCEPTT0Ti]7nrn::HILD RESEARCH; GROUP ACTIVITIES 

DE- INTERPERSONAL COMPETENCE; JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

DE^ R^GULAT^'CLASS^POtrMENTf-KbSUUKCb TtACMbRS; K UL"E~PrATTM; 
llE- SEX DIFFERENCE S; SIM ULATE D ENVIRONMENT; SIMULATION; SOCIAL STUDIES 
"^H^7AFF ROLE; TEACHER EDUCATION; TEaChER ROLL; *TtACHlNG MEiKuuS 
AB- A CCNTINUATION OF A 3-YEAR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDY INVESTIGATED THE 

E F FECTl ESS~:aF THE VARIOUS SCHEDULES OF A SlHULAItU ENVlKUNMbNlS 

TECHNIQUE ON EMOTIONALLY HANDICAPPED JUNIOR HIGH SC HOOL ADOLESCENT S. 
THE~5^~StJBJECTS, WHOSE ORIGINAL tVALUAllOT^ HAD SHOWN NO bVlDbNtfc UH 

NEUROPHYSIOLOGICAL DYSFUNCTION OR SUBNORMAL I NTELLIGENCE, WERE 

""RANDOMLY ASSIGNED lU FUUk SCMbUULtb IN REGULAR LLASSRUUMS bUK 

EXPERIMENTAL AND CONVENTI ONAL TREATME NT. THE S IMULATED ENVIRONMENTS 
TECHNTQUt XUNSlSlbU UF IbACHlNli biKAlEblbS ANU HKUCbUUKES WHICH 

REVOLVED AROUND ROLE PLAYING AND WAS IMPLEMENTED IN THE UNIT 
FRA ME WO^ T)F-THE"'S0C17\L~5TUDlbS. S 1 GNTFrCATrr-Dl FFbRENCbS WbKb FUUND"" 

IN BEHAVIOR IMPROVEMENT AND IN INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS, PERSONAL 
bbhbCI IVrNtSS IN A SUtlAL SITUAIIUN, ANU HnUBLbM SULVING FAVUKING 

THE LONG-TERM TREATMENT (P .0011. NO SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES WERE 
F0CrNO~r^~lRCADbMIC ALHITVEMENI. SUBJbCiS Wll'M BbHAVlUK PAJfbKNS SUCH 

AS HYPERACTIVITY, PERSEVERATION, AND A SLOWER RATE OF LE ARNING 
Ji E EnrD~\"T: on GER PbKlt)D~OF~Pi:ACbHbN> IN A ^PbCIAL CLASS UH RbSUURCE 



ROOM. CONCLUSIONS WERE THAT A DIFFERE NTIAL PROGRAM DESIGN MIGHT 
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SEARCH NO. 1046 REGULAR CLASS PLACEMENT IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


PROVIDE A BeiTER LEARNING SITUATION FOR EMOTIONALLY HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS WHO EXHI BI T , CHARACTER 1ST ICS OF THE MINIMALLY BRAIN DAMAGED, 


• 




AND THAT A CONTINUUM OF SERVICES SUCH AS SPECIAL CLASSES, RESOURCE 
ROOMS, AND SPECIAL PLACEMENT IN THE REGULAR CLASS SHOULD BE 


PROVIDED. lAUTHOR/RPI 




ED- 
CH- 


ED014184 
EC0C0930" 




AU- 
TI- 


BUTEFISH, BILL; MATTSON, BRUCE 

WHAT THE RESEARCH SAYS ABOUT TEACHING THE EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED 




PD- 


IN THE REGULAR CLASSROOM. 
JUL65 




IS- 
IN- 


CUMREPT 

WEST TEXAS SCHOOL STUDY COUNCIL, LUBBOCK. 




PR- 
MO- 


EDRS PRICE MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 
73P. 




OE- 
OE- 


ADOLESCENTS; CHILDREN; *EDUCABLE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 

EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES; EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH; ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 




DE- 
OE- 


FfDtRAL AID; IDENTTPrCATlON; *REGULAR CLASS PLACEMENT „ .„ 
SECCNDARY EDUCATION; SPECIAL EDUCATION; STUDENT EVALUATION 




DE- 
ID- 


♦TEACHING GUIDES; TEACHING TECHNIQUES 
LUBBOCK 




AB- 


THIS STUDY OF THE LITERATURE HAS AS ITS MAIN PURf>OSE THE PUBLICATION 
OF A FUNCTIONAL TEACHING GUIDE FOR TEACHERS WITH EDUCABLE MENTALLY 


HANDICAPPED (EMHl STUDENTS IN REGULAR CLASSROOMS. THE GUIDE IS 
ORGANIZED AROUND A SERIES OF QUESTIONS — CD WHO ARE THE EDUCABLE 


• 




MENTALLY HANDICAPPED, (2) HOW CAN THEY BE IDENTIFIED AND EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES FORMULATED, (31 IN WHAT GENERAL WAYS CAN THE REGULAR 






CLASSROOM TEACHER HELP THEM, (41 WHAT ARE GENERAL AND SPECIFIC 
TEACHING TECHNIQUES, (51 HOW CAN PROGRESS BE EVALUATED, AND (6) WHAT 


FEDERAL AIDS ARE AVAILABLE. A NUMBER OF CHARACTERISTICS ARE 
DESCRIBED, AND TECHNIQUES AND PROCEDURES WHICH HAVE PROVFD USEFUL IN 


TEACHING EMH CHILDREN ARE PRESENTED. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 45 ITEMS IS 



INCLUDED* (DF) 



#4c****^39c#X:4t4t4t:^4t4t4t4t4t4r4tiOt4t4t5ND OF OFFLINE PRINTOUT************************ 
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APPENDIX VI 

M^yj.-A n UNIVERSITY COLLEGE AVENUE FORT LAUOtRDALE FLORIDA 333 J4 • 30&/&e7.66«0 

NATIONAL EQ.D. PROGRAM FOR EDUCATIONAL UEAOlERS 

PRACTICUM PROPOSAL CHECK SHEET (Attach to practicum proposal) 

Mini Name (See attached Practicum Pro-posal C h eck Sheet) 

Mid.i___ 

Maxi^_^ Cluster Austin Date of submission 9r>l8-1^ ^; 

^^^^^ 11 An Approach to Meeting the Educational Ne5|ls oT 

Practicum title Secondary Sipecial Education Student s 



What participant hopes to accomplish Develop a plan to me^t the ^ eeds 
of certain special education and regular students in secondaJ:^ soliools 
for state-wide consideration, ^ 

1 . PERSONAL DATA 

Position in school system (See attached Practicum Prop os al Cheek Sh eet 
Do^s proposal explain how participant's position is related to ability* to 
perform the practicum? Yes 

2. IDENTIFICATION OF THE PROBLEM 

Does the proposal : 

(a) represent a real problem the participant is anxious to sotve? Yes 

(b) make clear what needs to be changed or resolved? Yes 

(c) make clear the importance of doing so? Yes 

(d) justify the time and effort the participant plans to expend? Yeg _ 

3. WORK PLAN 

Does the proposal : . 

(a) distinguish betv/een research and practicum performance? Yos 

(b) take into account similar work in process or completed "eTsewhere? Yes 

(c) include criteria for evaluating results? Yes 

4. EXECUTION 

Where will the practicum be carried out? (See attached Che clc Sheet) ^ 

Are needed facilities or other means available? Yes "* ^ 

Have necessary approvals been obtained? Yes 

Can practicum be carried out in allotted time? Yes 

Estimated total man-days: 

(a) to complete practicum 573 

(b) to write report 20 
Schedule: 

(a) start 7/26/71; 

(b) end li/28/75 . 

(c) report 6/28/7§ 



5. JOINT PRACTICUMS 

Has role of each participant been described and justified? Yes 
.Have man-days for each task-force member been estimated? Yes 

6. MAXI PRACTICUMS 

Has participant submitted name, title, affiliation, address, and telephone 
number of each of three persons qualified to observe the practicum critically and 
wilTing to evaluate the participant's effort? Yes (See a.ttaeh ed Practicuir^ Propos al 

_ Check Sheet ) ^ 
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Maxi I Participants 



PBACTICTM PROPOSAL CHECK SHEET 
Charles H, Broiighton, Leonard F, Duckworth, Galen Elolf , 



Larry ZaruTja, and Preston C, Stephens 



1. PERSONAL DATA - Position in school system 

Charles H. Broughton, Assistant Superintendent 
Schertz-Citolo-Universal City Independent School District 
1060 Aero Avenue 
Schertz, Texas l3l^h 

Leonard P. Duckworth, Director of Business Services 
East Central Independent School District 
. Route 6, Jpx 283 
San Antonio, Texas 78220 

Galen Elolf , Assistant Superintendent 
Judson Independent School District 
Box 66 

Converse, Texas 78IO9 

Preston C. Stephens, Director of Student Resources 
North East Independent School District 
10333 Broadway 



Larry Zaruta, Administrative Assistant 
Port Bend Independent School District 
Box 190 

Richmond, Texas 77i+69 



i|. EXECTJTION - Where will the practicum "be carried out? 

This practicum will have a research element in the following school districts. 
These districts are all located in the State of Texas. 



Schertz-Citolo-Universal City Independent School District 
East Central Independent School District 
Port Bend Independent School District 
Judson Independent School District 
North East Independent School District 



6. MAXI PRACTICUMS- Name, title, affiliation, address, and telephone numter of three 
persons qualified to observe the practicum critically and willing to evaluate the 
participant's efforts: 



Dr. Jack Eimes, Director of Bvalviation 
Education Service Center, Region XX 
1550 N.E. Loop 1+10 
San Antonio, Texas 78209 
(512) 828-3551 ^ 




San Antonio, Texas 78286 
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PRACTICUM PROPOSAL CHECK SHEET 



MAXI PEACTICUMS - Continued 

Anthony B. Constanzo, Assistant Superjuntendent 

North East Independent School District 

10333 Broadway 

San Antonio, Texas 78286 

(512) 655-1^210 



Robert Woods, Director of Secondary Education 

North East Independent School District 

10333 Broadway 

San Antonio, Texas 78286 

(512) 655-1^210 
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AN Approach to meieting the educational keels of 

SECONDARY SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



by Chaxles H, Broughton 
Leonard P. Duckworth 

Galen Elolf 
Preston C. Stephens 

Larry Zaruba 



Submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Education, Nova University 



Austin Cluster 

Dr. Thomas H. Scannicchio, Coordinator 



Maxi PrL-jticum Proposal 
September l8, 19^k 
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M APPROACH TO MEETING THE EDUCATIONAL KEEDS OP 
SECONDARY SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 

IDENTIFYING THE PROBLEM 

Special Education programs throughout the nation have "been 
historically geared to meet the needs of elementaiy age students. 
The training programs in. colleges have focused on this population. 
The number of teachers and other personnel have been concentrated 
at the sixth grade level and below. 

This ignoring of the secondary poptilation of students with 
problems is both a philosophical and practical problem—philosophi- 
cal because many authorities believe that you can treat problems at 
an earlier age and remediate the situation before the student gets 
older; practical, because the bulk of the secondary special education 
programs have been developed on a staffing ratio of one teacher to 
approximately ten or twelve students. This staffing ratio is not 
acceptable to the majority of secondary administrators who axe 
accustomed to much higher ratios for regular secondary classes. 

Secondary administrators for the most part are not well informed 
regarding special education students or possibilities for creating 
workable solutions in order to meet the needs of the students in 
this population assigned to their campus. This lack of information 
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has added to the retardation of growth o£,^jB]i^Q^8ms^rfox handicapped 
students at the secondary level. 

The protlem is particularly noticeatle in the areas of students 
with lan^age and/or learning disabilities (l/LD), minimally "brain 
injured (MBI), and emotionally disturbed (ED). To some de^ee, 
ansijers have "been found at the secondary level for the mentally 
retarded, orthopedic, visually impaired, and other categories of 
handicapped children. Therefore, this practicum will limit itself 
to L/LD, ED, and MBI students. There will "be some discussion of the 
other special education categories. The learning disabled, minimally 
"brain injured, and the emotionally distur"bed are receiving little 
attention at the secondary level. This is a nationwide pro"blem, and 
one of major concern in the State of Texas. 

CONCEPTUALIZING A SOLUTION 

What is needed is a workable plan which could be easily modified 
to fit into the master schedule of most secondary schools in Texas. 
This plan would address itself to the pupil-teacher ratio, which is 
so often criticized when secondary special education programs for 
the learning dis^=^.bled, minimally brain injured, and emotionally 
disturbed are proposed. 
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North East Independent School District in San Antonic, Texas, 
has a program knovm as the learning lab program which attempts to 
meet both the practical and philosophical objections as stated on 
page one. The learning lab program is unique in that it not only 
appears to meet the needs of special education students at the 
secondary level, but it goes a long way in meeting the needs of 
slow learners, students behind academically, and students with 
discipline problems. 

The learning labs are basically an organizational plan and 
not a methods plan. As organized in North East Independent School 
District, these learning labs appear to be within the state approved 
staffing patterns for both special education and regular personnel. 
This means the learning labs do not require additional personnel 
over that already available to districts. 

While the learning labs are exciting and interesting to the 
personnel familiar with them, the authors are not aware of previous 
researoli establishing the effectiveness of this concept. What must 
be answered is the question of learning lab effectiveness. Before 
proposing the learning lab concept as a model program for secondary 
schools, the labs must first be evaluated. If the labs prove to be 
educationally sound, based on solid research, the impact of this 
proposal can be meaningful to secondary education in Texas. A 
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solution to meeting the educational needs of the secondary special 
education students can then be presented for consideration. 

The learning labs as developed in one district must be capable 
of being transported to other districts. Their ability to be copied 
in other situations is as important a consideration as the effective- 
ness of the original labs. 

The final goal of this praoticum will be twofold. One objective 
will be to publish a document outlining the procedure for establish- 
ing a learning lab on any secondary campus. This document will 
contain the philosophy, examples of master schedules, staffing 
patterns, rules and regulations, and other appropriate and signifi- 
cant data. The second and most important objective will be the 
acceptance of this concept by other school districts. The accept- 
ability of this concept will be considered significant if the learn- 
ing lab program is implemented in other school districts. 



DEVELOPING A PEACTICUM DESIGN 

Hundreds of hours on the part of several dozen employees of the 
cooperating school districts will be required to complete this 



practicum. Numerous overlapping activities will be conducted. For 
the purpose of this proposal only, the participants listed on the 




cover sheet will be identified by naine. All others involved will be 
identified by the title of their position or referred to as other 
staff. 

Phase I 

Mr. Broughton of the Schertz-Cibolo-Universal City Independent 
School District will be primarily responsible for investigating 
secondary programs in Texas to see if programs similar to the learn- 
ing lab prograiu are in existence elsewhere in the state. Mr. Zaruba 
of Port Bend Independent School District will survey Texas secondary 
schools to see what the usiial approach is to meeting secondary 
special education needs. Mr. Duckworth of the East Central Independ- 
ent School District will ..v0^'eaxoh the literature for the nation as 

I 

a whole. Mr. Elolf of the! Judson Independent School District will 
design the basic format of the research design. Mr. Stephens of 
the North East Independent School District will coordinate the re- 
search aspect of the project. All of the participants named above 
will be responsible for the following; 

1. Providing demographic data from the school district they 
represent to be included in the final report. 

2. Arranging the pre- and post-testing schedules for the 
selected students in their district. 
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3. Securing the administrative approval for cooperating in the 
research aspect of the study. . ' 

k» Supervising the data gathering in their district as the 
project develops. 

5. Securing the necessary f voids from the respective district 
budgets to pay for testing materials and scoring, the 
computer time required, and the clerical and professional 
.assistance needed in both the research aspect and the 
development of the document for the consideration of other 
school districts in Texas. 

It Is expected that the five individuals named will meet 
bi-monthly during the 197^^75 school year to monitor the project and 
to decide on adjustments as needed. 

All high school and middle school/ junior high school learning 
lab teachers will be expected to cooperate fully with the pre- and 
post-testing. The- principals and. assistant principals will be called 
upon to provide other data as requested. 

The evaluation phases have been partially developed. » Through 
a series of joint meetings, it was agreel that the present learning 
labs in operation in the North East Ind€p*indent School District of 
San Antonio would be evalizated. This evaluation will be two-sided. 
The cognitive areas of math and reading will be pre- and post- tested 
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through random sampling techniques of a representative number of the 
special education and regular students being served in the learning 
labs. These students will be matched by computer selection with 
students meeting the criteria from the other non-North East school 
districts represented by the participants in this practicum. The 
selected students will be given the same pre- and post-testing to 
measure cognitive growth. The results will be computer compared, 
and the difference will be established. 

The same procedure will be used to ascertain the differences 
in measurable affective areas. The major difference between these 
two measurements is that the school-based personnel responsible for 
the students in the target population (North East Independent School 
District learning lab students) and the control students (from 
Judson Independent School District, Fort Bend Independent School 
District, East Central Independent School District, and Schertz- 
Cibolo-Universal City Independent School District) will not be told 
in advance what areas of affective behavior will be matched. 

All affective areas to be matched will involve measurable 
behavior from retrievable information. The areas to be matched 
include: attendance-expressed in percent of days in membership; 

suspensions-expressed in numbers of times and' days involved; re- 

Ik 

ferrals to principal or assistant principal for discipline; and 
drop out rates. 
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The hypotheses on which this data will be applied have been 
developed. The practicum report will detail all of these hypotheses 
and give the results of the differences between the target and the 
control students • 

Arrangements have been made with the San Antonio Education 
Seirvice Center to provide computer assistance where it is needed. 
It is anticipated that this^ computer assistance will be used in the 
evaluation phase and the unit comparison phase. 

The unit comparison phase is a coined phase to apply to the 
practical argument against secondary prograuns for the special edu- 
cation students in the L/LD, ED, and MBI groups. It is our conten- 
tion, after studying the organization of the present learning labs 
of North East Independent School District, that they are staffed 
within the framework of the statewide foundation school prograco. 
If this is the case, it means that school districts, regardless of 
wealth, can staff a learning lab by full utilization of the personnel 
and material allocations of the state's formulas of regular teachers 
and special education teachers. 

To prove this, representative master schedules will be provided 
from each school district cooperating in the project. They will be 
revised to include a learning lab on each secondary campus by the 
use of computer assistance. These revised schedules will be matched 
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against the statewide formulas applicable to those districts in order 
to see if the contention, is true. 

Phase II 

Another phase of this practicum is to field test the exportabil- 
ity of the learning lab concept. Therefore, a learning lab based on 
the North East Independent School District model will be field tested 
during the 197i|-75 school yeax at Samuel Clemens High School in the 
Schertz-Ciboltf-Universal City Independent School District. This 
phase will give a good picture of the ability of another school dis- 
trict to adapt the concept to their situation. The students in this 
field test at Samuel Clemens High School will be considered part of 
the target group and not the control group for evaluation purposes. 



Phase III 

If the learning labs are proved effective through this controlled 
study and field test, the next phase of the practicum will be needed. 
This phase involves writing a document explaining how to organize, 
staff, and sell the learning lab concept to a faculty. Because of 
the time limitation, this document will be written regardless of the 
outcome of the cognitive and affective testing. It will be included 
as a part of the final report. 
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Phase lY 

The final phase will "be to export the learning la"b concept to 
districts using some other approach. This phase may prove to "be the 
most difficult to accomplish, and yet the easiest to evaluate. 

.ASCERTAINING TBE EEQTJIEED INPUTS 

As previously explained, the similarity of other programs to 
the learning lab concept will "be reviewed. Also, the orgajoiza- 
tional plan of meeting secondary special education needs will "be 
reviewed statewide in Texas. This literature and survey review is 
in progress and will "be a part of the practicum report. 

The evaluation of the North East Independent School District 
learning lat concept and the field test in the Schertz-Ci"bolo- 
TJniversal City Independent School District will "be documented in 
the practicum report. It is expected that all of the staff in 
target lats plus the necessary staff' in the control schools will 
cooperate to provide the data. The field test portion of the 
^ practicum is now in operation in the Schertz-Ci"bolo-TIniversal City 
Independent School District. The results of this experience will 
"be provided in the final report. 

V 

The document phase is not yet ready to "begin. It will occur 
during the spring of 1975 completed in time for inclusion 
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in the final report. The phase of getting the learning lab concept 
accepted in school districts other than North East and Schertz-- 
Cibolo-Universal City will occur in late spring or early s-ummer. 

All of these activities are time consiaming. All of thesG phases 
have varying degrees of difficulty depending on what transpires 
during the course of the year. An actual detailing of the effort 
which will "be expended would not necessarily "be adequate. To add 
even more uncertainty to the project, the Special Education Division 
of the Texas Education Agency is considering funding part of the 
evaluation and dissemination portion of the practicum. 

The following detailed budget will assume no extra assistance 
from state or federal funds. For clarity the budget breakdown will 
be by phases and will list' participants separately from other stai^f 
personael wherever possible. To further reduce the unbalanced 
picture of the requirements of the Maxi Practicum from the practicum 
to be accomplished, the budget will eliminate all practicum proposal 
planning and writing time. The practicum report writing time will 
not be eliminated since it is yet to be accomplished and is inter- 
woven into several phases of the project. The budgets are shown 
as Part A; Time, and Part B: Money. 
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PART A; Time 

Phase I - Evaluation of the existing North East model 

A. Designing research phase 

1, All participants (5 @ ^ hrs.) 20 hrs. 

2. Mr. Elolf 4- arrange for computer input, etc. 2^ hrs. 

Total i|5 hrs*. 

B. Selection and ordering of pre- and post- test instruments 

1. All participants (5 @ 2 hrs.) 10 hrs. 

2. Ktr. Stephens . 8 hrs. 

3. Other staff (North East) 6 @ 2 hrs. 12 hrs. 

1|. Secretarial 1 hr. 

Total 31 hrs. 

C. Survey and research of current practices 

1. Participants - strategy session (5 @ 2 hrs.) 10 hrs. 

2. Ktr. Broughton - survey for similarity 2$ hrs. 

3. Mr. Duckworth - Eric search and other 

library search for similarity 20 hrs. 

i|. Mr. Zaruba - survey of Texas schools 20 hr\8. 

5. Secretarial - typing surveys, mailing, etc. 1^ hr& 3. 

Total 90 hrs. 

D. Administration of Pre- and Post-Test Instruments 

1. Mr. Stephens - Explanation to ten secondary 
schools, making test arrangements, etc. 30 hrs. 

2. Making arrangements in control schools 

a. Mr. Broughton (one target school) 15 hrs. 
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"b. Mr. Ihickworth 7 hrs. 

c. Mr. Elolf 7 hrs. 

d. Mr. Zaxuta 7 hrs. 

Total 66 hrs. 

E. Affective Testing - same data in all schools 
(supervision only req^uired of participants) 

1. Participants (5 @ U hrs.) 20 hrs. 

2. Other staff including school "based staff 

a. North East (5 target schools) 50 hrs. 

"b. ' Judson (2 control schools) 10 hrs. 

c. East Central (2 control schools) 10 hrs. 

d. Fort Bend (2 control schools) 10 hrs. 

e. Schertz-Citolo-Universal City 

(l control, 1 target school) 15 hrs;^ 

Total 115 hrs. 

F. Data Analysis 

1. Designing and re-designing 

a. Participants (5 ® U hrs.) 2Q hrs. 

t. Mr. Elolf 20 hrs. 

2. Computer programming and running 3^ hrs. 

Total 75 hrs. 

G. Analysis of statewide funding formulas 

1. Providing master schedules from all 
districts concerned 

a. Mr. Stephens (Forth East 5 target 

schools) 20 hrs. 

"b. Other fouc participants @ I4 hrs. 16 hrs. 
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2. Applj^ing statewide formulas to each 
district to test hypothesis 

a. All participants for plannixig (5 ® 3 hrs) l5 hrs. 

h. Mr, Elolf to calculate the staffing 
patterns against state mininrum funding 
formulas 20 hrs. 

c. Mr. Duckworth to verify the findings 

of the computer runs 10 hrs. 

d. Mr. Zaruha to prepare a preliminary 

report on this critical aspect ^ hrs. 

Total 86 hrs. 



Phase II ~ Field Testing Modal 

A. Staff selection, re-design of high school master 
schedule and implementation (performed dxu?ing 
summer "before practicum officially "began) N/A 

B. Re-designing and supervision of model 

1. Ml?. Broughton (assistant superintendent 

where model is being field tested) 15 hrs. 

2. Others including local special education 
director, principal, and other school "based 
personnel 9$ hrs. 

Total 110 hrs. 

C. Conducting year long field test 

1. Hours of instruction "by special education 

staff (3x6 hrs. per day x lHo"days) 32)40 hrs. 

2. Hours of instruction "by regular personnel 

(2x5 hrs. per day x I80 days) I8OO hrs. 

3. Inservice for staff including that 
received "by learning la"b personnel and 

that given "by them 125 hrs. 

Total 5165 hrs. 
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Phase III - Dissemination 

A. Researching and vn?iting history of North East 
learning lats 

!• Mr, Stephens - supervision and rewrite 

2. Other staff including each principal 
and selected lat teachers 

3- Other participants - review, edit, rewrite 

Total 

B. Presenting the organizational plan on paper • 

1. Mr. Broughton and Mr. Zaruta 

2. Other staff including secretarial and 
reaction groups 

Total 

C. Arranging the financial data concerning 
statewide formulas into understandable form 




1. Mr. Elolf and Mr. Duckworth 



2. Other staff including secretarial and 
reaction groups of principals, superin- 
tendents-, and special education directors 

Total 

D. Publishing the dissemination document 

1. Writing and editing - all participants 

2. Secretarial time 

3. Printing staff 

Total 
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20 hrs. 

100 hrs. 

20 hrs. 
IJ+O hrs." 

30 hrs. 

2^ hrs. 
$S hrs. 

30 hrs. 

2^ hrs. 
hrs. 

hrs. 

20 hrs. 

1^ hrs. 
80 hrs. 
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Phase IV - Exploring the leaxniiig lab models 

A. Dissemination of document 3 hrs. 

. Conducting inservice on concept (including 
travel time). This could "be extremely low 
depending upon the success of the research 
and the field test model. 30 hrs. 

C. Presenting concepts to neighboring adminis- 
trators and/or "boards 20 hrs. 

Total 53 hrs. 

Grand Total 6166 hrs. or 

Total Days 770 



Post Practiciim Phase - Writing the Report 

A. Reviewing the parts and agreeing on 

format (all participants) J5 hrs. 

B. Patting technical data, in final form 

(Mr. Zaruta and Mr. Elolf ) 1^5 hrs. 

C. Rough draft (Mr. Stephens and Mr. Duckworth) 60 hrs. 

D. Editing and rewrite (Mr. Broughton) UO hrs. 

Total 160 hrs. or 

Total Days 20 
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148.00^ 

500.00 

2,150.00 

Uo.oo 
50.00 
215.00 

ijilO.OO 

125.00 



PART B; Money s 
Phase I - Evaluation of Existing Mo(iel(s) 

A. Test Materials 

1. Pre- and post-tests 
a. Booklets 
"b. Answer sheets 

c . Scoring 

d. Postage 

2. Travel and miscellaneous 

B. Computer Time 

C. Programmer and Secretarial Help 

D. Survey Materials - Postage 
Phase II - Field Testing Model (no expenses anticipated) 
Phase III - Dissemination 

A. Historical review of existing learning lats - 
educational writer 2,000.00 

B. Data analysis - all areas 1,500.00 

C. Educational writer for review and suggestions 1,500.00 

D. Document format and final form unknown, there- 
fore amount "based on zerox copies @ for 

20 pages - 200 documents I6O.OO 

E. Postage and miscellaneous 100.00 

P. Slide presentation or video tape outside of 

participants "budget limitations unless extra state 
or federal funding is provided. 

^Does not include salaries of staff unless employed for project. 

•^All funds shown are "budgeted items - requisitions and check stuhs 
can be provided if needed. 
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Phase IV - Exporting the LecLming La"b Model (s) - No expenses 
anticipated 



Other Items - Part of the total practiciim "but not applicable for ^ny 
one phase 

A. Secretarial time paid personally "by- 
participants $ 200.00 

B. Outside reviewers of research design and 

project (if needed - funds available) 900,00 

Total $ 10,028.00 



EXECDTBTG THE PRACTICM 

The project will be conducted in the following counties in 
Texas: Bexar, Guadalupe, and Fort Bend. The participants are all 
members of . the Austin cluster. 

Planning for this practicum began in November of 1973- The 
final plans to implement it were developed in the spring of 197U- 
The members of this practicum team decided to wait until the Summer 
Ins ti*hi4»3v in Miami, Florida, was completed before proceeding with 
the practicum proposal. Since each participant has a major role 
to fill in his respective school district, the group was unable 
to complete the final draft of the practicum proposal until 
September 197l|. 



At this writing. Phases I and II are well under way. Phases III 
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and IV will be conducted approximately the same time as the end of 
Phase I is completed. 

Arrangements have been made to reserve a centrally located 
conference room for the use of the participants throughout the year. 
The first four meetings of the participants have been scheduled. It 
is understood that the distance involved for one participant will 
necessitate some long distance calls a^d use of the mail. 

The practicum report should be ready for presentation for the 
deadline set in the check sheet. If difficulty is encountered, a 
terse memo will be sent explaining" the delay. 

EVALUATING THE RESULTS OP THE PEACTICUM 

This practicum is a self- evaluation project but not in the 
usual sense of the term. In all three phases the evaluation is 
built into the project as an integral part. 

Phase I is a research and evaluation phase. For evaluation 
purposes of the practicum report these two areas can be easily 
measured: 

A. The successful search of literature and survey to be 
report-ear in the report. 

B. The analysis of the data supporting or rejecting the 
hypothesis already formulated. 
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Phase II is already partially successful "by any criteria. Be- 
cause of the time restraints of the practicum, the arrangements to 
field test the model had to be completed last spring. Samuel Clemens 
Etigh School opened in late August for the 197^-75 school year with 
a fully staffed and operating learning lat. Its survival until the 
spring of 1975 will make the contention of the exportatility of the 
concept more plausible. 

Phase III is interwoven with the data concerning the learning 
lab evaluation. However, if the students in the target group fail 
to show significant differences over the students in the control 
group, it does not necessarily mean the end of the learning lab 
concept. The dissemination phase would still be completed but in 
a manner very different from our present intent. ^ 

Perhaps the dissemination phase would focus on the organiza- 
tional possibilities only, or even the need to be more concerned 
with methodology. In any event, this phase also is easily measured. 
A document, easy to understand, must be prepared. This document may 
be a mimeograph handout, a printed pamphlet, a published t.'iok, or 
none of these. Whatever form it takes, this document should clearly 
outline to the reader what the learning lab concept is all about. 
It should give easy to follow directions for implementing the program 
in most other districts in Texas. 
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aa.s IV may prove to te the hardest phase to l^Tplement. Csn 
-a will districts copy a concept developed for secondary special 
education students regardless of its proven record? The answer to 
that question may he partially answered hy this practicua. The 
evaluation part of Phase IV renins very easy to demonstrate. Proof 
of the intent of a Texas district other than North Ea.t or Schert.- 
Ciholo-Fniversal City to lz.plen,ent the learning lah concept for the 
1975-76 school year should he sufficient to demonstrate its success. 
This proof should take the for. of a letter from an appropriate 
school Official, the minutes of a local school hoard's authori.a- 

tion, or publication of a news ifpm in +v,^ t ■^ ■ 

d news Item m the local paper stating the 

intent to organize a leaxning lab. 

An attempt will be made to secure state or federal funds to 
assist With the dissemination phase. At the present ti.e there axe 
no unallocated funds available. Therefore, the failure to secure 
funds Will not be considered a negative evaluation. If f^nds axe 
Obtained in excess of ten thousand dollaxs. the practicum will be 
viewed by the paxticipants as very successful regaxdless of the 
evaluation paxts of the other phases. ' 
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Interim Report 



This interim report is being presented to give the Nova reviewer 
of this practicum an update on the procedures and time frame being 
followed by the participants in this practicum. This report will 
also point out the slight variances in the actual implementation of 
the practicum from the proposal originally presented. These changes 
are slight but need to be indicated at this time to avoid confusion 
when the final report is presented. 

In Phase I we proposed to survey current practices in Texas as 
a whole to ascertain what approaches to meeting secondary special 
education needs were being practiced. This problem was discussed 
with the Director of Evaluation and Administration of the Special 
Education Department of Special Education' in Texas Education Agency. 
He reported that the best survey instrument to use was the composite 
state-wide Special Education Superintendent's Report. This report, 
of some fourteen pages, filed annually by each of the superintendents 
in the State is the most accurate picture of deployment of staff 
available since each report is a notarized auditable document. We 
took his advice and accepted his assistance. His office provided 
us with a composite special education report for the 1973-74 school 
year in Texas containing all of the facts and figures regarding uses 
of special education personnel and their deployment. This report is 
much more accurate than any survey we could conduct. The survey in- 
formation used in the final report will come from this composite report. 
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2. 

In Phase I we also proposed to research the literature to de- 
termine national efforts in this regard. This has been accomplished. 

The major effort of Phase I was a research design to match control 
and target students randomly selected in five school districts. After 
careful consideration this procedure was modified to a more exact re- 
search design. Thus the target (experimental) students in the Learning . 
Lab Program in North East Independent School District were matched 
exactly on a one-to-one basis with students in four other districts. 
The only random sample device left in the study was to select the 
North East schooli? so that only half of the schools were included in 
the study. This cut in half the number of students wKlch had to matched 
in other districts. The procedure still left a population of nearly 
1,000 students to be studied in depth. 

However, all the students in the Learning Labs of the target 
district (North East) were administered the pre and post testing thus 
establishing a study with several dimensions beyond that originally 
envisioned. This procedure raised the cost estimates beyoi\d that pro- 
posed but the benefits from the additional data will provide more 
depth and meaning to the study _as a whole. 

All of the pre and post cognitive testing in math and reading has 
been completed on approximately 3,000 students involved in this research 
design. The groups are 900 regular and special education receiving in- 
struction through the Learning Lab Concept in the two high schools and 
three middle schools in North East Independent School District that 

4. 
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were randomly selected as target schools to be the experimental school 
The 550 students matched exactly on a one-for-one basis in four school 
districts without learning lab arrangements. This second group sezrves 
as a control group with the students being matched with the target 
students on the basis of I.Q., age, sex, grade, and classification 
(regular or selected type of special education placement). The third 
group is approximately 1100 students in North East Independent School 
District secondary schools receiving learning lab instruction where no 
attempt has been made to match the students on a one-to-one basis with 
like students in other districts. The results on these students will 
be compared to the original target group to ascertain the differences, 
if any. The fourth group of students are in the Samuel Clemens High 
School Learning Lab which is serving as the transported model of this 
concept. This group of students are receiving the treatment of a 
Learning Lab through the staffing and funding pattern provided in a i 
district outside of North East Independent School District where the 
concept was originally developed. A full explanation as well as the 
results of the testing will be contained in the final report of this 
practicum. 

The pre and post testing in the cognitive area has proceeded 
along the time frame originally proposed. There is an unanticipated 
slowness on the part of the scoring section of the test publisher 
which may delay the final computer analysis of the data by about two 
weeks* However, the final report should be ready near the end of 
June, 1975, as proposed. 

# 
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The affective data has all been collected. There was a necessity . 
to add one item of measurable behavior to the four originally proposed. 
A commi^ttee of principals and assistant principals felt that expulsions 
should be added to the list of attendance, suspensions, referrals for 
discipline, and drop-outs because of legal considerations. Under Texas 
law a student removed from school for the rest of the year is an ex- 
pulsion and not a suspension. Their recommendation was accepted and 
the affective data gathering form was amended accordingly. This 
committee also assisted in the development of exact statements on these 
five items so that each of the five districts would use the same criteria 
to gather this retrieval data. 

The hypothesis have been developed with the assistance of three 
different Ph.D. level persons each of whom received their training in 
special education and their degrees from separate universities. These 
hypothesis are revised versions of those originally developed by the 
practicum participants to make the research of the study more valid and 
to accommodate the computer design. The only difference between the 
originally designed hypothesis and the ones finally applied, are in 
the wording and the number of hypothesis. 

The analysis of staff available under legislation and State Board 
of Education staffing patterns have been completed without the necessity 
of computer assistance. This information will be used to justify the 
conclusion that the Learning Labs are staffable under existing finan- 
cial authorizations. 
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5. 

Phase II of the field testing is complete. The gains of student 
enrolled in the Learning Lab Project of Samuel Clemens High School will 
be matched against the average gains found in the North East target 
schools. The research phase is not completed but the data has been 
gathered. However, the establishment of a Learning Lab in a secondary 
school outside of North East is proof of the transportability of the 
Learning Lab Concept. 

Phase III is the writing of a document which will encourage other 
secondary schools in the State to adopt the Learning Lab Concept. This 
document has the interest of the Special Education Department of the 
Texas Education Agency even though they have been unable to authorize 
any State funds to the dissemination as yet. Parts of the document have 
been written and all that remains is the inclusion of some additional 
information plus the results of the research data. This document will 
be presented in the final report as an appendix. 

Phase IV continues to be the most difficult phase to accomplish. 
The evaluation of this phase requires that districts other than North 
East and Schertsv-Cibolo/Universal City agree to implement the Learning 
Lab Concept. To date the target schools have had many visitors from 
several districts but no hard data concerning the intent of other dis- 
tricts has been provided. This is due mainly to the unrest in Texas 
education as a result of the legislative study of educational funding 
now being conducted. The Texas Legislature meets once every two years. 
They have been in session since January, 1975, and are scheduled to 
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6. 



continue until June 2 of that year. There have been four major educa- 
tional financing bills introduced. Each of these bills have a major 
impact on changing the ways by which school districts receive staff. 
At present, the Governor of the State has a radically different bill 
which is strongly supported in the Texas Senate. The Texas State . 
Teachers Association has a status-quo bill containing many improve- 
ments which has the backing of a majority of the Texas House of 
Representatives. In addition, major amounts of 'funds for special 
education services have been cut off the appropriations bill on the 
House side. This uncertainty has led to great reluctance on the part 
of many school officials to make any decisions regarding the 1975-76 
school year. Thus, it will probably be mid- June or later before those 
districts expressing a desire to implement the Learning Lab Concept 
put their intention into motion. The amount of interest expressed in 
this new concept leads us to believe that this phase will be successful 
despite one of the most confused legislative sessions in Texas history. 
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